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iat | gg-The second session of the twenty-fourth con-, Vrreinta. The legislature of Virginia will | munication was received from general Gaines, ob- 
ess will commence on Monday next, and to| commence its session on Monday next—and among | jecting to general McComb as a member of. the 
i meet the extra seennte it pow! impose upon our its first acts be he a a of . egncsi in con- [eourt, gies as he (general Gaines) was concerned. 
Ste time and attention, we have made arrangements to gress in the place of Mr. Leigh, who has expressed |_ € loulowing ts a list of the officers at present 
© two FF furnish faithful accounts of its proceedings and the his determination to resign. |in Frederick: Maj. gen. Macomb, maj. gen. Scott 
above rumpt insertion of all documents, speeches, &c. of | brig. gen. Atkinson, gen. Sanford, col. Bankhead. 
1€ pre- oneral interest, that cannot fail to satisfy the nu-| Norrn Carorrna. The legislature of this state | col. Kenan, col. Lindsey, major Huson, capt.Cooper, 
merous patrons of this work who have expressed | assembled at Raleigh, on 21st ult. Hucu Wapprg, ;capt. McCall, capt. Hitehcock, capt. Green, capt. 
mitted FF tueir approbation of the attention we have usually | (W.) was elected president of the senate over Dimmock, capt. Lee, capt. Newcomb, resigned, 
sk, Was gid to these matters. ‘The same impartial spirit Mosreny, (V. B.) the former president. In the | formerly U.S. A. ” 
the pe. which has heretofore governed us will be maintain- | house of commons, Haywoop(V. Bb.) was elected | 
e deve. MH ed, and with our new arrangements and the in-| speaker over Granam (W.) Texas. Files of the Texas Telegraph to the 
ttion of creased room ailorded by our enlarged pages,| On the 23d ult. the governor sent in his annual | 12th ultimo, have been received at New Orleans. 
ll, how. J whereby the use of small type isrendered unneces- | message, which is a brief, but comprehensive docu- | They contain the inaugural addresses of president 
ch An- &% sary, we hope to render this department of the ment. The subjects noticed are chiefly of local in- | Huston and vice president Lamar. 
+ Which «REGISTER more than usually interesting. terest: The portion of the surplus revenue which; A discussion on the liberation of gen. Santa Ana 
Lisbon _ North Carolina may receive be regards merely as a | had taken place in congress, but it was resolved, b 
t office, fg-We publish within a fraction of 3,500 copies | deposit for safe keeping, and recommends the in- |a large majority, to retain him as a prisoner for 
ave ob. of the “ReersTer,”’ and it has been a work of| vestment of it upon unquestioned security as the | soine time to come. 
creat labor to turnish thein with the ordinary hand- | best means to provide for its safety and its return} Mr. Ellis, chairman of the committee on foreign 
ys that [me presses in time for the earliest mails. ‘To overcome | when demanded. The interest he thins might be relations, had made a lengthy report upon the con- 
ers in [ee tis difficulty and to meet the increasing patronage | used “for the purpose of diffusing education or some dition and prospects of Texas accompanied by re- 
was ty Ie bestowed on this work, we have recent) ; procured | other object.” The tariff compromise act of 1833, | solutions, empowering the president to appoint com- 
remem: one of Adams’ tmproved printing machines,” which | he does not consider binding, and believes that act | missioners to treat with the government of the U. 
existed [Me is now in operation. It is a beautiful invention, | should be modified so as to adopt the revenue to | States, for the admission of Texas into the union. 
it down fe and with the addition of ‘*Clayton’s patent springs” | the legitimate expenses of the government. Congress was despatching business rapidly, but 
| opera. Je for holding the sheets and insuring “register,” will; It is said that on joint ballot both parties are | great inconvenience was experienced among the 
s, with. Je enable us to issue our publication with great rapidi- | equally balanced, there being 26 whig and 24 Van | officers of government, for want of offices in which 
saying, i ‘Y and in a handsome style of workmanship. | Buren members in the senate, and 59 whig, 61 Van to perform their duties. ; 
evenge, , | Buren members in the commons. __ | ‘The Mexican prisoners at Galveston island were 
hey haj THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. Wehave pub-| On Saturday last the honorable Witte P. Man- | transferred to Velasco, on account of the scarcity of 
ng him lished all the official returns received since our last. | Gum resigned his situation as United States senator | provisions at the former place. 
r The states from which authentic returns have not | from this state. An election will therefore take| Santa Ana and Almonte had been relieved of 
been received, are Louisiana, Mississippi, Illinois, | place, as well for his unexpired term, as for the new | their irons, and a treaty was negociating with the 
rom the Hi Missouri and Arkansas. The reports relative to| term which commences on the 4th of March next. | former when our informant left Columbia, where 
ost dis: TS the vote of the first are very contradictory. The|The Van Buren party, it is said, have fixed upon |these personages remain in durance. 
steain- New Orleans Standard of the 24th says, that from | judge Strange as their candidate. The individuals who attempted the release of 
h, while TM ificial returns “as far as received at the governor’s — Santa Ana, were still prisoners at Velasco, their 
1. The ollice,” and authentic accounts ‘otherwise receiv- War tn Froripa. By two arrivals from Jack- trials not having as yet taken place. 
3 of the ed,” all the state except the parish of Claiborne, | sonville, E. F. at Charleston, S.C. on the evening; The Texian privateer Thomas Toby, had taken 
the two TM is heard from, and the Van Buren majority is thirty | of the 25th ult. the editors in that city received the |a Mexican schooner bound to Tampico, while in 
necting HE votes. «But should Claiborne give the’ counter- | gratifying intelligence, that an express, which reach- | sight of that place, laden with salt and brandy. 
ib the balancing majority expected, the vote of Louisiana | ed Garey’s Ferry on the 2ist ult. (having left the |The fort at Tampico kept up a continual fire at 
atilation will be for the White electoral ticket.’ On the | army the preceding morning, at Walloo Swamp) |the T. T. but to no purpose, as the distance was 
ade -other hand, the Bee says, “all the returns of this| reported that two battles had taken place between | too great for the shot to reach her. The prize was 
de Mal- state have been received officially, except five.—| the Tennessee and Florida volunteers, and the In- carried into Velasco. ; 
ation, is The democratic ticket is 207 votes ahead, but our|dians, in both of which the former were victorious. _By advices from Mexico, received through the 
» Russia J probable majority will be about 272. In no event| The first engagement took place on the 18th inst. | New Orleans papers to the 11th ult. we learn that 
will it be less than 200.°’ Another account says,|in which 20 Indians were killed, while the loss of | a division of the Mexican army left Mexico for the 
2 Smith ee at Amite, Claiborne and Wilkinson, have gone | the whites was 5 killed, and several -wounded.— invasion of Texas, October 15th, accompanied by a 
ern pa- fe 2? White, and Franklin for Van Buren. But itis not | The last fight occurred on Saturday afternoon last; | large number of sappers, miners, pioneers, &c. J 
the first worth while to trouble our readers with the thon- | the loss on either side not ascertained. Phe regulars Some apprehensions were entertained in Mexico, 
h of the ME Std and one rumors that are afloat—a few days | and friendly Indians were not engaged sa either | that the departure of the troops would lead to acts 
: will settle the question and relieve the public} battle, having taken another route. High enco- of violence by the inhabitants towards the Ameri- 
anxiety. miums are bestowed on the gallantry of gen. Arm- lean residents. rt 
solutions The governor of Virginia has issued his procla-| strong, of the Tennessee volunteers, as well as on| Several expresses had arrived at Tampico pre- 4 
e corps, MM mation announcing the election of the Van Buren! col. Reed, of the Florida volunteers. vious to the sailing of the schooner Lady Hope " 
, Wheel- BB electors, but the oificial returns have not yet been| From an old negro, who was taken prisoner, it | from that place for New Orleans. These messen- Bi 
e adopt: MB published. The Van Buren majority will be near- | was ascertained that not more than half the Indians | gers brought information of the approach of the a 
en years Me !y 7,000. The returns from North Carolina, not} were engaged, the other portion having taken ano- | above mentioned invading division (about 3,000 4 
, support BM official, give a Van Buren majority of 3,660. ther course—and that they were short of powder and | strong) to within a few leagues of Tampico. It Ft 
hagnan- disposed to yield, but feared to make the proper ad- | was believed that general Rusk would immediately t 
too high Mr. C. J. InGeRSouy’s OPINION “with reference | vances. ‘march on to Matamoras and take possession of that we 
igh and HM to the United States’ bank and the question of vest-| Accounts from gov. Call stated that the army had ‘place. About fifty cities, towns and seaports of ie 
ers than HH ed rights’? is published in the present sheet. It is| crossed the Wythlacoochee—that no Indians had | Mexico have voted contributions of supplies of e 
s love t0 MM important as showing the ground which will be as-| been discovered, that all their villages had been | money, clothing, &c. to the lavading army. Fd 
company HR sumed by the party of which Mr. J. is a member, | found deserted, and that the army had marched to | ‘Tranquillity anda patriotic resolution to put down ‘ 
beautiful MF i: the conventionrecently chosen to propose amend- | Volusia, where a supply of provisions had been or- | the Texian rebels are said to reign in Mexico, f 
pulation. # ments to the constitution of Pennsylvania—and, in | dered. | ‘The Indians in Chickua and the insurgents in 4 
py are (0 MB connection with Dallas’ letter, makes an important —— | Flaxcala have been subdued. — 
le Chron. @ chapter in the history of the times. j “Tur Farmer AND GARnpNeR.” Thisoldand| A brig called the Privilegio has been sent in 
h inst. a memes most valuable periodical has recently been purchas- | chase of the Texian corsair Terrible. 
rested in Detaware. It has been currently reported for|ed by Edward P. Roberts, esq. who for some time | _ [he Mexican brig of war Alamo, brigantine 
Turling- § Se days past, that the hon. John M. Cluyton has | past has had charge of the editorial department.— | Urrea, and schooner Bravo, are on a cruise. 
e agent, resigned his seat in the senate of the United States. | The able manner in which he has performed his General Bravo commands the army—a second 
was Mr. ( ‘he Delaware Journal, which enjoys ample oppor- | duties, is the best evidence of his claims to the pa- division was about leaving the capital. 
On in- tunities of knowing the facts, sayg the statement is | tronage and support of every farmer and planter in 
. Justice HB P’emature, and expresses a hope that Mr. Clayton the union; but we cannot withhold our testimony GEORGIA AND THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 
. Waddy Will be induced to retain his appointment. in favor of the self sacrificing spirit with which he The following preamble and resolutions were of 
| for the a has devoted himself to the interests of agriculture, fered by Mr. McAllister, in the senate of Geor ia 
years be- Marytanp. A sufficient number of the new|and the zeal with which he enters into all subjects | on the 19th ult. and made the order of the day fo: 
of course  *°8ate not having arrived at Annapolis to form a/ relating to that most valuable and interesting pur- | the Monday following. ; 
has bee! uorum, the house of delegates adjourned on Satur- | suit. A more honest ora more able advocate of| ‘Whereas, the election of president of the U. 
day last to the 4th Monday in the present month. | the interests of the farmer and planter there is not | States may be transferred from its legitimate tribu- 
Ji's Re- he message of the goveruor to that body, and an | in this country, and those “lords of the soil’’ will be nal, the people, to the house of representaives: 
all's hue Bn COunt of its proceedings, will be found in subse- | guilty of gross neglect if they do not extend to him | And whereas, the elevation of William Henry Har- 
assachl- © quent pages. the most liberal encouragement. rison to the presidency, is an event to be deprecated 
of a run It is stated that William Price, esq. of Washing- — by every republican, and if consummated, to be de- 
woud ton county, and John V. L. McMahon, esq. of Bal-| Tue court or ENQUIRY, as we learn from the | plored by every southern man: And whereas, the 
the pu imore city, recently elected to the senate, will not | “Examiner,” was again organized at Frederick on question of his elevation has never been submitted 
“cept seats in that body. Monday last. The same paper states that a com- to the people of Georgia, and it is believed if the 
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same were submitted, it would be answered by a 
decided negative: And whereas, although a majo- 
rity of the people of this state have given their suf- 
frages in favor of the honorable Hugh L. White, 
such suffrages were not given with a view to the 
elevation of William Henry Harrison. 

Be it therefore rescived, &e. That in case the 
election of President of the United States shall de- 
volve upon the house of representatives, that our 
representatives in that body be, and they are here- 
by requested, IN No EVENT, to vote for William 
Henry Harrison. 

Be it further resolved, &c. That our representa- 
tives in congress be requested, not to urge tie claims 
of the honorable Hugh L. White in that body, if 


vernments, have any constitutional right to abridge 
the free expression of opinion or the transmission of 
them through the medium of the public mails. 

Resolved, That congress do possess the power to 
abolish slavery in the District of Columbia. 


Troy Inpra Rupper company, There are 
few people, we believe, even in this city, who are 
aware of the manufacture and extent of the busi- 
ness which is carried on by the Troy India Rubber 
company. The individuals who chiefly compose 
the company commenced the erection of a building 
but hittle more than a year ago. That building 
was consumed by fire in April last. During the 





by so doing, the elevation of William Henry Har- | 
rison is to be effected.” 


On the 21st inst. Mr. Davis of Elbert, introduced | 


the following resolutions into the house of repre- | 
sentatives, 

Whereas, a majority of the representatives from 
this state in the congress of the United States, have 
unconditionally pledged themselves in case the elec- 
tion of president should devolve upon that body, to 
support the candidate for president, who should re- 
ceive the vote of Georgia; and whereas, the people 
have given adecided majority to Hugh L. White 
of Tennessee, for that oftice: 

Be it therefore resolved, by the senate and house 
of representatives of the state of Georgia in gene- 
ral assembly met, That our representatives in con- 
gress are distinctly pledged to, and instructed by the 
people to vote for Hugh L. White, for president, 
without any alternative, that they cannot disobey 
this deliberate and clearly expressed will of their 
constituents, on a particular and definite subject, 
without a manifest violation of their own voluntary | 
pledge, and an utter abandonment of the important 
and fundamental principle of constituent instruc- 
tion, so deeply interwoven with our republican in- 
stitutions. 

And whereas, the wishes of the people of Geor- 


time it was completed. 


last session of the legistature the company obtained 
an act of incorporation. Immediately after the de- 
struction of the first building the company com- 
menced the erection of another of much larger di- 
mensions, 2nd in an almost incredible space of 


There are now employed in the establishment 
about 120 persons, in the various departments of 
the business. Four are occupied in the manufac- 
ture of the composition. Five in applying it to 
cloth. Fifty, one-half of whom are females, are 
engaged in the manufacture of shoes. Sixty, near- 
ly all females, in the making up of garments, such 
as coats, aprons, caps, &c. &c. 

More than one thousand yards of cloth are used 
every day. From seventy-five to one hundred 
pairs of shoes are made daily. In the manufacture 
of composition, 400 Ibs. of rubber and 15 lbs. of 
spirits are used per week. Three coats can be 
made up in a day by one female. In the making 
up of shoes, a process somewhat novel is adopted. 
}uach workman periorms a specific portion of the 
labor on the shoe, and passes it to another work- 
inan, who pertorms his part of the labor, and the 
shoe is passed to a third; and before it is complet- 
ed, it passes through the hands of eight ditlerent 
workmen. 

Notwithstanding the immense amount of work 
executed in this manufactory, the agent finds it im- 
possible to supply the demand. Orders come in 


‘hogsheads of molasses. were sent to the U. State. 


—————=_ 

Cusa. A letter from Havana, published in thf 
Boston Gazette, after giving the particulars of tf 
misunderstanding between the governor general yf 
the island and the governor of St. Jago, conclude f 
thus: 

“This state of things has caused great alarm 4, 
the inhabitants of St. Jago and the other Principal 
cities of the island. Inthe former all business Wag 
at a stand, and in many other parts of the islan 
great alarm was felt by the people generally, a, 
men of property in particular. Large amounts of 
money and bills were to be remitted to this county > 
for saie keeping and investment, as many wealthy — 
men have large sums in gold and silver lying idle 
and feeling confident (as would be the case) thy 









































































































































in the event of any insurrection, their money wou) F_ bed 
be seized, large suins will find their way to the he pe 
United States beyond coubt, as Cuba has inmens» so ee 
sums lying dormant in gold and silver amongst jj fh hi 
inhabitants, with whom it is the fashion to hoap tee 
up money in this way amongst ail classes, mon York 
particularly by the wealthy, where there are many Cumbe 
instances of single individuals having from 300 {) andl 
500,000 dollars in actual gold and silver coins iy owes 
their possession, which never circulates.” By ashit 
Island of Cuba. A writer from Cuba to the wee 
editor of the Pennsylvania Inquirer states that th Romer: 
imports and exports into and from that island hay, p sade 
increased very much. According to a statement hr iq, 
published, the amount exported from that islani 
to the United States, during the last year, wa 
$11,346,615, and the amount imported fromm the Nor 
United States, $5,506,508—showing a cash balance oul 
of trade in favor of Cuba, of $5,339,807. Frou a. 
Matanzas, according to the representations of th: Hanes 
same writer, the whole exports, during the yer Ie oo, 
1835, were, of sugar, 184,356 boxes; coilee, 155,71) Aer eon 


arrobas; molasses, 42.204 hogsheads; of which 41,66) 
boxes of sugar, 134,735 arrobas of coffee, and 42,13) 


He represents education as being at a low ebbi 
Cuba, the want of it being by no means confined t 
the lower classes. Domestic duties, as they may: 








ia have been alike clearly expressed in favor of 
ohn Tyler of Virginia, for vice president, over 
Francis Granger, William Smith and Richard M. 

Johnson, the opposing candidates for that office, 

And whereas, said election for vice president is 
likely to devolve upon the senate of the United 
States. 

Be it therefore resolved, That our senators be. 
and they are hereby instructed to vote for John 
Tyler. 

ie it further resolved, That his excellency the 
governor of Georgia, be requested to transinit a copy 


of the last aforesaid preamble and resolutions rela- | 


tive to the election of vice president, to each of our 
senators in congress. 





SLAVERY IN THE District, From the follow- 
ing resolutions introduced into the legislatures of 
Georgia and Vermont, we may anticipate another 
exciting discussion of this question during the en- 
suing session of congress. Mr. Pinckney’s resolu- 
tions were not satisfactory to either party and were 
urged more as an expedient than as establishing a 
principle. 

On the 19th ult. Mr. Bond introduced the follow- 
ing preamble and resolutions into the senate of 
Georgia: 

‘Whereas, during the last session of congress 
various petitions were submitted toand received by 
that body, having for their object the abolition of 
slavery within the District of Columbia: And where- 
as various opinions exist in relation to the right of 
that body to receive such petitions and act upon 
them: and strange as it may appear that diversity 


of opinion was found even among the delegation | charged by Lamson was deducted. This Cotheal | 


from this state; and we, believing 


has arrived when not only Georgia but the whole 
south should present one undivided and uniform 
front upon this all absorbing subject: Be it there- 
fore resolved by the senate and house of representa- 
tives, in general assembly met: 

1. ‘That congress has no right under the consti- 
tution to interfere with slavery in the District of 
_Cokambia, or any where else within the limits of 
the United States. 

2, Resolved, that congress has no right to receive 


upon-agpy matter whatsoever not within the consti- 
tutionai sphere of its action. 

3. ‘Resolved, that congress, in receiving petitions 
for the abelition of slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia, violated the spirit of the constitution, and that 
the members from Georgia, who voted for the re- 
ception,:by that body, grossly betrayed the interest 
of their constituents. 

The following resolutions were adopted by the 
legislatare.of Vermont at its recent session. 

Resolved, by the general assembly of the state 


upon him for greater quantities of manufactured 
| articles than ean be furnished. { Budget. 


| INSURANCE CASE. 





The case of George O. Lam- 
son vs. Edward A. Mix, Elihu L. Mix and W. 
| Westervelt, having occupied the United States cir- 
}cuit court three days, terminated yesterday morn- 
| ing in a verdict for the plaintiff. ‘The following is 
a brief outline of it:—In December, 1833, Elihu 
Mix was either whole or part owner of the ship 
| Gen. Smith, and the other defendants were interest- 
ed in a voyage which she was about to make to the 
_ western coast of America to purchase Lima wood. 
| Previous to the vessel’s sailing, the defendants ob- 
| tained a letter of credit from H. D. Cotheal, of this 
city, in favor of Edward A. Mix, who went with 
| the ship, to the plaintiit, who was then doing busi- 
| ness at, Carthage, in the province of Costa Rica.— 
| Cotheai’s letter instructed Lamson to furnish Ed- 
| ward A. Mix with whatever funds he might want, 
and to obtain from him in return his draft at 60 
days, on Mlihu L. Mix, and also to have the ship 
consigned on her homeward voyage to Cotheal.— 
| Acting upon this letter, Lamson guaranteed -the 
| payment of a eargo of Lima wood, which Edward 
A. Mix purchased froma man named Gerald.— 
But. instead of obtaining Edward A. Mix’s draft 
(on Elihu L. Mix, as Cotheal had instructed him to 
do, he forwarded his own draft on Elihu L. Mix to 
_Cotheal, to get it accepted. Elihu L. Mix refused 
to accept, unless a commission of five per cent. 





| that the ship had been consigned to Fitch, Brothers 
| & Co. of Marseilles, but that the bill of lading had 
| been made out to him. As Lamson had not obtain- 
ed the draft of Edward A. Mix, nor was the shi 

consigned to Cotheal, he considered that the condi- 
| tions on which he gave the letter of credit had not 
‘been observed, and that he was exonerated from 


ing any thing further to do in the matter, and left 





orig | Lamson to look to the defendants for the amount of 
any petitions whatever for the action of that body, | 


indebtedness on their account, and Lamson insti- 
tuted the present suit to recover it. The prineipal 
point of defence was, that the letter of credit was 
| given, and the property obtained solely for account 
of Edward A. Mix, and that the other two defend- 
ants were in no way responsible for it. It was 
shown however on the part of the plaintiff, that the 
three defendants were interested in the voyage, and 


credit from Cotheal. Verdict for the plaintiff, 
$12,997 09. For the plaintiff, Messrs. Selden and 





of Vermont, that neither congress, nor the state go. | 


Law. For the defendants, the Messrs. Staples. 
[Journal of Commerce. 


any hability to Lamson; he therefore declined hav- | 


had ali talen a part in procuring the letter of | 


called, such as sewing, cooking, washing, &c. ar, 
as he says, but little understood by the femal, 
| whose time is spent in music and dancing, in whic! 
he thinks they can vie with any ladies, although, 
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| perhaps, their music is not such as to suit the refin- ; Vinee 

ed taste of the fair daughters of Europe or Americ: B74 aq 
Tue pest or Encianp. The following amu: & 

ing calculation is from a late London paper. | 

may appear very strange that a nation can support) prop 

the burden of sueh an enormous debt; and ye, Ueppoin 

with all this weight upon the government and peo Ry j¢. 

ple, there is less pressure upon the men of actit HR) py,» 


business in Great Britain, than there is upon tie 
same classes in the United States, where we hav 
a surplus of 40 millions in the public treasury. 
The weight of the national debt, in gold, amon 
to 14,088.472 lbs. or 6,282 tons 9 cwts. 3 qrs.! 
lbs.; in silver to 266,666,666 Ibs. or 119,047 tors 
12 cwts. I qr. 141bs. ‘To transport this debt acros 
the seas, in gold, it would require a fleet ot 23 
ships of 250 tons burthen, each. ‘fo carry tl 
debt by land would require 12,530 one-horse cats 
each cart being loaded with half a ton of gold. 
| These would extend, in one unbroken line, 39; 
miles. If conveyed by soldiers, and every soldier 
were to carry 50 lbs. weight in his knapsack, y 
would require an army of 281,769 men. Figit 
hundred millions of sovereigns, piled one upol 
another, or formed into one close column, wot! 
extend 710 miles. If this column were commenct 
at the Lizard, or extreme point of Cornwall, a0 
continued northward, it would reach ten miles be 





















that the period | declined doing, and about the same time, learned | yond John o’Groat’s house, at the extreme point ¢ 


Scotland. The same number of sovereigns lai 
flat, in a straight line, and touching each other, 
would extend 11,048 miles; or more than 1; time 
round the moon. Eight hundred millions of on 
pound bank of England notes, sewed togethe 
would cover a turnpike road 40 feet wide, al 
1,050 miles long; or from Land’s-end to Johil 
o’Groat’s house, and nearly half-way back agally 
lIf the notes were sewed together, end to end, they 
would form a belt Jong enough to go four time 
round the world, or sizieen times round the moor: 
The whole population of the world is estimated 
one thousand millions of souls. An equal cistribi: 
tion of the national debt would give sixteen shil- 
lings to every man, woman and child; or four 
ounds to every family on the face of the earth 
Were England to eonquer all Europe, and rah 
general poll-tax to pay off her present ee / 
must have from every man, woman and child, _ 
| 17s. 74d.; or from every family throughout , | 
| £29 8s. 29d. Supposing, for a moment suc hel 
thing possible, as that we could procure from a 
| Mexican mines silver in sufficient quantity to P%) 
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3+. the bank of England in one-horse carts, each 
J -ontaining half a ton of silver, it would take 238,095. 








































York, 3,393 1,913 
Cumberland, 4,812 3,608 
JLincoln, 2,527 2,264 
"Hancock, 1,005 634 
“Washington, 1,53 792 
Kennebec, 1,791 1,867 
Oxford, 2,159 852 
Somerset, 1,653 1,521 
Penobscot, 2,423 1,483 
Valdo, 1,611 805 
22,900 15,239 







) No returns from Cape Elizabeth, (Cumberland 
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the debt, it would require to bring it to Englanc, 


These ranged in one unbroken line, would extend 
676 miles; or from Land’s-end to within 24 miles 
of John o’Groat’s house. If carried by men, each | 
loaded with fifty Ibs, weight, it would require | 
5,333,393; or 1,391,053 men in addition to the 
whole adult male population of Great Britain. 


ELECTIONS. 
MAINE—OFFICIAL. 
From the Maine Age. 
- The governor and council examined yesterday, 
he returns of votes for electors of president and 
ice president. The following table exhibits the 
yote of each county in the state, taking as a test 
he highest candidate on each ticket. 
Counties. Van Buren. Unpledged Opp. 

















0.) —Richmond, (Lincoln co.)—Brooksville, Deer 
sle, Hancock, Otis, Swan’s Island and Waltham, 





Hancock co.)—Princeton and Prescott, (Wash- 
uzton co.)—Fayette, Gardner, Litchfield, New 
Sharon, Rome, Sidney, Winthrop, and Winslow, | 
Kennebec co. )—Howard’s Gore, Hamblin’s Grant, | 
Peru, Roxbury, Stoneham and Weld, (Oxford co.) | 
Blanchard, Kingsbury and Kingfield, (Somerset | 
o.)—Bowerbank, Garland, Medawaska, Maxfield, | 
Drono, Springfield, No. 1, North Division and No. | 
4,E. P. River, (Penobscot co.)—and Palermo, 














sy Ke. ar Waldo co.) 
> femal RY Tf these town had been returned, the Van Buren | 
»1n Whict Me Gnaiority would have been increased at least 700 
although, BRR tas. 
the retin ', Democratic majority of votes returned 7,661 
Amerie, m Add do. of votes not returned 700 
ing amu: 8,361 | 
pape. It # NEW HAMPSHIRE—OFFICIAL. | 
Supp BR From the report of the committee of the legislature | 
i sa j ppointed to examine the votes and report the re- | 
ult. 
of acti TS Van Buren. Opposition. 
upon TB Jonathan Harvey, 18,697)\John Wallace, Jr. 1,624 
we hav’ BFcaac Waldron, 18,65$|John Wallace, 4,491 | 
Sury+ = Bedristram Shaw, 18,699)Samuel Bell, 6,228 | 
1, amoln® tephen Gale, 18,669| William A. Kent, 6,219 
3 gts Bgosiah Russell,  18,722!Samuel Grant, 6,146 
9,047 i“ awen Gilmore, 18,695\Joseph Healey, 6,212 
lebt ac even. Carleton, 18,697 Jeremiah Wilson, 6,182 
leet ol a Joseph Sawyer, 6,190 
carry ri ») The votes received by John Wallace, Jr. were, 
orse Ca yo doubt, intended for John Wallace. There were 
of gold. iso 708 scattering votes. The highest vote on the 
hine, *”: Bey an Buren ticket is 18,722—the highest on the op- 
ry Sold Bosition 6,223, Majority, 12,494. 
apsack, | RHODE ISLAND—OFFICIAL. 
n. Bigs Towns. Van Buren. Opposition. 
one upol Providence 279 703 
nn, Wwolr” North Providence 60 a 
ommenct HS Smithfield 164 84 
nwall, - Cranston 88 36 
miles bie Seituate 167 42 
re point AS Cumberland 90 117 
eigns on Gloucester 156 44 
ach other, Johnson, no return. 
n 1; UMS RS Poster 143 66 
ns of 00H) Burrillville 100 33 
togethe Newport 187 302 
wide, ar Portsmouth 53 95 
|. to Joh ie Middletown 16 56 
ck aga Jamestown 23 = 
end, th! RS Tiverton 95 30 
four tims Little Compton 42 65 
the moO New Shore am 90 1 
timated "I Bricto} 95 142 
l distrib Warren 59 45 
cteen shi Barrington 29 31 
; or ee South Kingstown 153 158 
1e eart , North Kingstown 115 30 
und re § Exeter 71 9 
+ debt," Hopkinton 109 62 
child, 2° Richmond 41 31 | 
ut Europ’ ee Charlestown 49 42 
nt such _ | Westerly 59 75 
e from the Warwick 147 104 
ity tOP8 Coventry 158 107 





| tion. 


East Greenwich 
West Greenwich 


Majority for Van Buren 
There was one scattering vote in Newport. 


42 
79 





2,964 
2,710 
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NEW JERSEY—OFFICIAL. 


The Newark Daily of Saturday gives the follow- 
ing complete returns from the several counties in 
this state. 


The Daily further states that at the congressional 
election in 1834, the total vote in the state was 
53,818—being 1,579 more than at the present elec- 
The Jackson majority then was 1,009, there 
| being a change of 1,554 in favor of the whig ticket. 








Harrison. 
Bergen, 
Essex, 1,009 
Morris, 29 
Sussex, 
Warren, 
Somerset, 94 
Middlesex, 283 
Monmouth, 
Hunterdon, 
Burlington, 907 
Gloucester, 174 
Salem, 300 
Cumberland, 200 
Cape May, 254 
3,250 
2,705 
545 


Van Buren. 
2338 


1,479 
563 


201 
229 


NEW YORK—OFFICIAL. 


Counties. 
Albany 
Allegany 
Broome 
Chattaraugus 
Cayuga 
Clinton 
Columbia 
Chenango 
Cortland 
Chautauque 
Chemung 
Delaware 
Dutchess 
Erie 
Essex 
Franklin 
Genesee 
Greene 
Herkimer 
Jefferson 
Kings 
Lewis 
Livingston 
Madison 
Montgome 
Motte a 
Niagara 
New York 
Ontario 
Oneida 
Onondaga 
Orange 
Orleans 
Oswego 
Otsego 
Putnam 
Queens 
Rensselaer 
Richmond 
Rockland 
Saratoga 
Schenectada 
Schoharie. 
Seneca 
St. Lawrence 
Steuben 
Suffolk 
Sullivan 
Tompkins 
Tioga 
Ulster 
Wayne 
Warren 
Westchester 
Washington 
Yates 


Van Buren majority, 


Van Buren. 
4,947 
2,615 
1,642 
1,888 
4,284 
1,331 
3,767 
8,612 
1,724 
8,095 
1,724 
2,823 
3,973 
2,661 
1,603 

862 
8,27 
2.976 
8,036 
4,595 
2,321 
1,094 
1,902 
2,909 
4,303 
§,932 
2,143 

17,417 
2.731 
5,477 
4,776 
3,541 
1,825 
3,105 
4,627 

817 
1,654 
4,981 

649 
1,044 
3,009 
1,480 
2,437 
2,036 
2,089 
3,650 
2,071 
1,227 
2,935 
1,625 
3,658 
2,968 
1,316 
8,009 
2,592 
1,686 





166,815 
138,543 


28,272 


81 
29 





2,710 


Total. 
3,870 
7,682 
3,679 
2,299 
2,645 
2,779 
3,727 
5,200 
4,463 
5,157 
4,554 
2,371 
2,159 

724 





52,239 


Harrison. 
4,261 
2,696 
1,465 


in 


| At the election for governor in 1834 the vote of 
‘the state stood as follows: 





For William L. Marcy 181,905 
‘* William H. Seward 168,969 
Marcy’s majority, 12,936 


The Van Buren electors received 15,090 votes 
less than the Van Buren candidate for governor in 
1834, and the Harrison electors 30,426 less than the 
whig candidate for that office at the same election. 

GEORGIA. 

The Augusta Sentinel of the 22d ult. contains re- 
turns from all the counties except five which give 
24,458 for the White and 21,447 for the Van Buren 
ticket, Mr. Dawson has been elected to congress 
by a majority of about 3,000 over Mr. Sanford.— 
Particulars, from the official returns, will be given 
in the next “REGISTER.” 


OHIO—OFFICIAL. 





1,489 
3,724 
854 
3,051 
2,734 
2,017 
8,895 
1,000 
800 | 
2366 | 
4,882 
1,855 
910 
5,060 | 
1,883 
1,184 
3,761 
1,868 
411 
2.643 | 
1,703 | 
3,170 
4,887 
2.267 | 
16,348 
3.435 | 
$3,621 | 
2.981 
2242 
1,859 
1,946 
2.469 
236 
1,399 
4,634 
649 
371 
3,013 
1,149 | 
1,422 | 
1,501 | 
2,235 
2.381 
1,037 
833 
2,786 
1,253 
2,167 
2,653 
570 
1,749 
3,593 
1,172 


138,543 
































Counties. Van Buren, Harrison. 
Adams 1,060 786 
Allen 453 494 
Ashtabula 805 2,792 
Athens 957 1,098 
Belmont 2,358 2,666 
Brown 1,675 1,223 
Butler 3,004 1,487 
Carroll 1,187 1,233 
Champaign 907 1,641 
Clark 731 1,964 
Clermont 2,029 1,467 
Clinton 807 1,448 
Columbiana 2,992 2,656 
Coshocton 1,513 1,086 
Crawford 733 714 
Cuyahoga 1,694 2,529 
Dark 668 656 
Delaware 1,254 1,550 
Fairfield 2,906 1,846 
Fayette 774 828 
Franklin 1,375 2,166 
Gallia 490 837 
Geauga 1,465 3,219 
Greene 903 1,908 
Guernsey 1,652 2,074 
Hamilton 4,871 4,032 
Hancock 701 464 
Hardin 196 274 
Harrison 1,638 1,584 
Henry 87 94 
Highland 1,476 1,492 
Hocking 536 292 
Holmes 1,137 594 
Huron 2,143 2,798 
Jackson 475 454 
Jefferson 1,992 1,552 
Knox 2,174 1,800 
Lawrence 378 433 
Licking 2,851 2,206 
Logan 622 1,388 
Lorain 1,410 1,460 
Lucas 396 630 
Madison 574 973 
Marion 844 1,016 
Medina 1,094 1,858 
Meig's 446 724 
Mercer 315 245 
Miami 1,050 1,787 
Monroe 1,182 402 
Montgomery 2,310 2,554 
Morgan 1,262 1,107 
Muskingum 2,069 3,321 
Paulding 
Perry 1,501 1,080 
Pickaway 1,591 1,508 
Pike 491 422 
Portage 2,683 3,302 
Preble 978 1,777 
Putnam 238 179 
Richland 3,283 2,247 
Ross 1,905 2,515 
Sandusky 799 642 
Scioto 568 1,049 
Seneca 1,129 948 
Shelby 533 654 
Stark 2,417 1,945 
Trumbull 2,892 3,386 
Tuscarawas 1,370 1,459 
Union 493 648 
Van Wert 
Warren 1,326 2,260 
Washington 906 1,076 
Wayne 2,696 1,630 
Williams 198 176 
Wood 275 490 

Total 96,948 105,405 
96,948 
Harrison’s majority 8,457 
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Paulding votes with Putnam, and Van Wert with 
Mercer. 
The counties of Allen, Coshocton, Crawford, Fa- 
ette, Holmes, Jackson, Knox, Lawrence and Lick- 
ing, each returned poll books in one or two of the 
townships, which were rejected for want of forma- 
lity—a palpable omission of duty on the part of the 
judges and clerks of elections. We have, however, 
included them in the above statement, for the pur- 
pose of showing the actual vote in each county, to 
which the candidates were justly entitled. We an- 
nex a statement of the votes in the rejected town- 
ships, giving the reasons for which they were re- 


jected. 
VeB. i. 
Allen county, Washington township, 
electors’ names omitted 38 7 
Cochocton county, Jefferson and Jackson 
townships, rejected for the same reason 
Crawford county, the name of the town- 
ship not given 
Fayette county, Concord township, elec- 
tors’ names omitted 
Holmes county, German township, reject- 
ed for the same reason 
Jackson co. Jackson township, do. do. 38 
Knox count, Jackson do. do. do. 79 
Lawrence county, Aid do. do. do. 8 
Licking county, Bowling Green, 
and Fallsburg townships, _— do. 


Total 
KENTUCKY—OFFICIAL. 
Harrison. 
223 
201 
181 
486 
992 
580 
130 
209 


103.86 


31 37 


71 = =(64 


56 = 44 
1] 
68 
19 


do. 254 123 


Van Buren. 
401 
373 
375 
275 
416 
488 
187 
819 
$25 
479 


Adair 
Allen 
Anderson 
Bracken 
Bourbon 
Boone 
Butler 
Bullitt 
Barren 787 
Bath A85 
Breckenridge 755 176 
Clay 207 153 

. Campbell 454 1,026 
Clarke 838 226 
Christian 670 470 
Cumberland 304 144 
Caldwell 302 497 
Calloway 99 716 
Casey 176 224 
Clinton 94 206 
Daviess 445 844 
Estill 269 318 
Edmonson 122 149 
Fayette 1,266 689 
Franklin 509 560 
Fleming S9S AGA 
Floyd =~ 80 549 
Garrard 814 2318 
Greenup 357 265 
Greene 274 890 
Grant 247 225 
Gallatin AS3 525 
Grayson 265 153 
Graves 158 363 
Harrison 545 714 
Henderson 364 360 
Hardin 698 526 
Harlan 174 53 
Hickman 198 521 
Hopkins 403 381 
Henry 625 794 
Hart 216 387 
Hancock 152 72 
Jefferson 610 584 
Jessamine 513 339 
Knox 309 $5 
Lewis 345 302 
Livingston 225 361 
Lincoln 613 317 
Logan 902 289 
Lawrence 68 207 
Laurel 171 100 
Louisville city 1,473 960 
Mason 1,231 508 
Mercer 739 938 
Madison 972 420 
Montgomery 522 341 
Muhlenburg 344 227 
Marion 314 616 
Monroe 179 220 
McCracken 149 106 
Morgan 57 335 
Meade 389 128 
Nelson 765 425 
Nicholas 428 439 
Ohio 313 


247 
Owen 174 6419 


Oldham 
Pike 
Pendleton 
Pulaski 
Perry 
Russell 
Rockcastle 
Scott 
Shelby 
Simpson 
Spencer 
Trigg 
Todd 
Union 
W oodiord 
Wayne 
Whitley 
Warren 
Vashingten 


590 
213 
342 
443 
172 
127 

58 
993 
586 
257 
347 
359 
212 
266 
325 
349 

80 
440 
636 


354 
24 
133 
514 
83 
226 
400 
544 
1,827 
327 
292 
271 
550 
205 
615 
383 
269 
763 
252 



















36,955 
33,435 


Majority 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS. 
From the New York Journal of Commerce. 
It was originally provided by the constitution that 
each member of the electoral college should vote 
fortwo persons for president and vice president, 


3,520 








682 459 | 










































































without designating the particular office of either. 
The one having the highest number of votes was 
| declared to be president, and the one having the 
next highest number, vice president. This howe- 
| ver, was found inconvenient in practice, and in 1801 
| was abandoned for the better system now in opera- 
tion, by which the electors name in their ballots the 
person voted for as president, and in distinct ballots 
the person voted for as vice president. 

Since the declaration of independence there have 
_ been twelve presidential elections, exclusive of the 
present, and in only two cases has the choice de- 
volved upon congress. The first was in 1801, when 
Thomas Jefferson and Aaron Burr had an equal 
‘number of votes in the electoral college, and the se- 
cond in 1825, when the electoral votes were so di- 
vided between Andrew Jackson, John Quincy 
Adams, Wm. H. Crawford and Henry Clay, that 
neither had a majority. The following schedule 
| will show the number of votes received by the prin- 
cipal candidates at each election from the origin of 

the government to the present time. 

_ First term, 1789. Electors 69. George Wash- 
| ington was therefore declared elected to the presi- 
dency, and John Adams to the vice presidency. 

Second term, 1793. Electors 135. George Wash- 
ington had 132 votes, and was elected president; 
‘John Adams 77, and was elected vice president.— 
'The next highest candidate was George Clinton, 
'who received 50 votes. 
| Third term, 1797. Electors 188. John Adams 
| received 71 vetes and was elected president; Tho- 
mas Jefferson 69, and was elected vice president. 
The next highest candidate was Thomas Pinckney, 
'who received 59 votes, and after him Aaron Burr, 
who received 30. 
| Fourth term, 1801. Electors 138. Thomas Jef- 
‘ferson and Aaron Burr had each 73 votes, John 
Adams 65, and Charles C. Pinckney 64. There 
being no choice of president, the election was car- 
ried into the house of representatives, and on the 
86th ballot, Thomas Jefferson received the votes of 
‘nine states out of sixteen, and was declared elected. 
Aaron Burr was declared elected vice president. 

Fifth term, 1805. Electors 176. The new sys- 
tem of voting introduced. Thomas Jefferson re- 
‘ceived 162 votes for president; George Clinton 162 
votes for vice president; and were elected. Charles 
_C. Pinckney, the only other candidate for the pre- 
| Sidency, received 14 votes, and Rufus King 14 votes 
| for the vice presidency. 

Sixth term, 1809. Electors 176. James Madison re- 
ceived 122 votes for president, and Chas. C, Pinck- 
;ney 47. George Clinton 113 votes for vice _presi- 
dent, and Rufus King 47. Madison and Clinton 
were accordingly elected. 

Seventh term, 1313. Electors 217. James Madi- 
son received 128 votes for president, and De Witt 
Clinton, 89. Eldridge Gerry 131 votes for vice pre- 
sident, and Jared Ingersoll 86. Madison and Ger- 
ry elected. 

Eighth term, 1817. Electors 217. James Mon- 
roe received 183 votes for president, and Rufus 
King 34; Daniel D. Tompkins 183 votes for vice 
president; and John E. Howard 22. Monroe and 
Tompkins elected. 

Ninth term, 1821. Electors 232. James Mon- 
roe received 231 votes for president, and Daniel D. 
Tompkins 218 for vice president. 

Tenth term, 1825. Electors 261. Andrew Jack- 





~~ 





son received 99 votes for president; John Quincy | 










— _& 
Adams 84; Wim. H. Crawford 41; Henry Clay s 
Neither candidate having a majority, the electj ] 
was carried into the house, where, on the first ba 
lot, John Quincy Adams received the votes of , 


states out of 24, and was declared elected, Seve, 





ving the 
Ils are. § 
timates | 
ate, that 
order th 


states voted for Jackson, and 4 for Crawford. Jy), ‘Fad 
C. Calhoun was chosen vice president by the dd notifie t 
toral college, having received 182 votes. The ney - anode 
highest candidates were N. Sandford, who recejyjgan &°SP°° 


30 votes, and Nathaniel Macon, who received 9, 
Eleventh term, 1829. Electors 261. Andrey 


From th 


Jackson received 178 votes for president, and Jo}, f 
Quincy Adams 83. John C. Calhoun 171 votes fy ed q 
vice president, and Richard Rush 83. Jackson aj #! the “ 
Calhoun elected. pores * 
Twelfth term, 1833. Electors 288. Andrew Jae}, abt c4y 0 
son received 219 votes for president, Henry (jy pable at 


49, John Floyd 11, William Wirt 7, Martip Vay 
Buren received 189 votes for vice president, Jo}, 
Sergeant 49, William Wilkins 30, Henry Lee }) 
Amos Ellmaker 7. Jackson and Van Buren clectg 


SPECIE CIRCULAR. 
From the ‘*Globe’’ of Wednesday last, 

It was recently alleged in a Missouri oppositi, 
paper, with much exultation, that there was » 
‘end of the humbug,” as the specie circular hy 
so courteously been called. 

It declared, that some new treasury circular ha 





ferred to 
(Let us | 
e do not 
thorised, 
r the sect 
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Executiv 
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of t 


The ext 


been issued, which it seemed to consider as a moj. Pe 
fication or repeal of the original one. _ cme 3 
We inquired at the proper place if there ha ing ite 
been any such treasury circular issued, and was j. boiited 
formed that there had not. sa wa 
This we published; and though admitted to mee" 


true, yet some of the bank presses assert it 


objects 


evasive or liable to misconstruction; and impuy 8 pare 
tions have been made both on us and the treasyy ag ais 
department of a design to mislead. fl cd. 

But these are wholly unfounded. In point o 4 ai avd 
fact, neither the treasury department nor any of i : den 33 
bureaus have issued any new circular on that su) Ee to - 
ject or as to disbursing officers; nor have ay ‘ setidien 
bureaus in any other department issued any, whic M oie 


alters or annuls the original specie circular jj 
| respect. 
Ve have since learned, however, that a burea 


ery son 0 
einulate. 


in the war department, on a complaint some tin egnigpd 
ago, that its disbursing officers had suddenly dram. ° 1... 
large sums in specie from some of the deposi... ny 
banks, has cautioned them in relation to that coun: ouplific 


But this has nothing to do with the original spec 
circular from the treasury, and we never inquitd 
at the war department, in respect to it, and neitl 
knew, nor published any thing as to its proce 
ings on that point. 

‘We neither knew nor inquired any where ast 
any point, except the circulars of the treasury, a 
thought only of some ineasure modifying the orig 
nal specie circular. 

Had we known of the course which had bee 
taken by the war department, in respect to its di 
bursing officers, as to drawing on the banks, thou 
having nothing to do with the imputed “humbug, 


> exciting 


+ 


t until it 
ld be no 
inotive f 
ger forb: 
d justice 
hed stanc 
rity of t 
bceeding’s 
tis belie 
d politic: 
hich all 


5 fC ; - arched in 
we certainly should have published it, because! S violatins 
reflects credit on those who suggested it, with ion, as tl 
view to protect the banks from unnecessary Me coat. 


vexatious demands for specie. 

But we did not know it, and did not ask col 
cerning it, and we learn that it was not then know 
at the treasury, though the latter had some ti 
previously invited the attention of the war deps 
ment to the subject. 

From the New York American. | 

The veracity of the Globe, and the consistency 
the party, on the subject of the Jackson, or spe 
currency, were directly impugned by an article " 
copied on Thursday from the National Intelligent 
charging that the denial by the Globe that instr 
tions had been given by the treasury departmé 
to the various fiscal agents and disbursing officer 
not to demand specie from the deposite banks, 
a mere evasion, inasmuch as these insiructiol 
though not given by the secretary of the treasul) 
were given at his request, by intermediate agents. 

What the National Intelligencer thus gener 
stated, onr readers will find established by the u 
nexed circular of the commissary general of su® 
tence. 


ilt. 


CIRCULAR. 
Office of the commissary general of subsistence, 
: Washington, October 17, 1836. 
Srr: The secretary of the treasury has reques" 
that disbursing officers, acting under the aur. 
the department of war, may be cautioned respe rf 
the making or authorising large calls for sp 
from the deposite banks. , 
In concurrence with the views of the depart 
of war upon this subject, you will not deman "f 
authorise any demand for a large amount of AF 
at one time, from any of the deposite banks, W' 
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Mlied upon to expose to the world conduct of Me- 
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ying them reasonable notice; and whenever such 
ils are. anticipated at the period for rendering 


timates for funds, it will be remarked on the esti- 


ate, that “the amount will be required in specie,” 
order that the secretary of the treasury may be 
notified upon the requisition, and make his ar- 
azements accordingly. 

Respectfully, your most obedient servant, 





| Com. gen. of sub. 

From this one circular which has come to light, 
> nay fairly argue the existence of similar ones 
all the departments; and then what a figure, in 
e eyes of honest and truth-loving people, does the 
cretary of the treasury cut, when he authorises so 

able an evasion and prevarication as that above 
ferred to in the Globe! 

Let us do justice, as far as we can, to all men. 
e do not believe that the evasion referred to wag 
thorised, and we doubt whether it was approved 
- the secretary of the treasury. ] [ Nat. Intel. 





LAND. 
Executive department, Annapolis, Nov. 25, 1836, 
nilemen of the senate, and 
of the house of delcgates: 

The extraordinary occurrences, which, in our 
sment, rendered it proper and necessary that 
y should meet in general assembly at this time, 
ving been briefly detailed in the prociaination 
ling you together, a copy of which is herewith 
bmitted, we proceed to state to you, more at 
ze, the views by which we were iniluenced, and 

objects suught to be accomplished by calling 
the exertion of your authority, in the unprece- 
nted crisis in our affairs, so faithlessly and wan- 
nly brought about. 

t was with deep regret, that we felt ourselves 


designs and proceedings, will be comparatively 
very few, and be confined to such of their promi- ' 
nent counsellors and principal abettors as will have 
no hope of re-establishing themselves in the good 
opinion and confidence of the community. We 
will not allow ourselves to doubt, that even ainong 
the recusants themselves, there will be found some, 
whose honesty and patriotism will finally triumph 
over their misguided passions, and cause them to 
look back upon their late conduct with mingled as- 
tonishment and shaine, and the most profound ab- 
horrence of the wily, evil advisers by whom they 
were led estray. 

As soon as the recusant electors had taken their 
course, it became the duty of the executive, and 
indeed of all good citizens, to inform themselves of 
the constitutional and best means of defeating their 
designs, and supporting the constitution anc govern- 
ment, and providing a remedy for their dereliction 
of duty. Upon examination of the constitution 
and form of government with this view, we found 
cause of increased admiration of the wisdom end 
forecast of the patriotic and eminent statesmen by 
whom it was framed. We found that they had not 
left it in the power of any unfaithful agents of the 
people, to destroy this work of their wise heads and 
pure hearts. They provided that “the general as- 
sembly of Maryland” should consist of a senate and 
house of delegates, and for periodical elections of 
the members of each branch, without otherwise 
limiting the term of service of either. But although | 
they had the forecast so to frame the provisions in | 
relation to the elections of members of the senate | 
and house of delegates, as to guard against the ef- | 
fects of improper conduct, or omissions of unfaith- | 
julagents, willing to leave the state without a gene- | 
ral assembly, by leaving the term of service of the | 
members of each house unlimited, otherwise than 








janders, so utterly unworthy of the name, and so 
tie to have been expected of descendants from, 


h unsullied purity and glorious memory, as | 
ery son oi the state should be proud of and strive | 


nate every fifth year, and of the members of the | 
house of delegates every year. It was in this view, 
undoubtedly, that they provided for elections to fill | 


by the election of successors, yet it is manifest that | his position. 
they intended the people should have the power and and necessarily implied in every aggregate corpora- 
means, and expected they would be exercised, of | tion”? how can it be doubted that the legislative au- 
! ‘terminating the service of the members of the se- | thority, which grant charters of incorporation, pos- 
| partakers in the honor and fame of ancestors of | 


tors of the senate, in the place of those who had re- 
fused or neglected to attend the college and perform 
their duty. That the general assembly have the 
authority to provide by law for a new election in 
such a case, is a proposition so clear of rational 
doubt, that, but for the lawless and anarchical spi- 
rit of the day, which calls in question the most ven- 
erable and best settled doctrines of constitutional 
law, and embraces in their stead the most wild and 
monstrous absurdities, no argument or authority 
would be necessary or even proper to sustain it.— 
Even if the original constitutional provision on the 
subject remained entire and unchanged, the power 
to provide for the election in such a case, would be 
ample, but all such parts of that constitutional pro- 
vision, as relates to the judges, time, place and man- 
ner of holding elections, having been abolished at 
the November sessions 1798 and 1799, and left there- 
after to be regulated by law, it would seem impos- 
sible that doubt could be raised on the subject.— 
Yet being aware that the authority of the general 
assembly in this respect, has been not only ques- 
tioned but strenuously denied, we deem it proper to 
refer to a few conclusive authorities in support of 
it. That eminent jurist, James Kent, late chancel- 
lor of New York, in the second volume of his com- 
mentaries, says—that ‘the power of election, or the 
supplying of members in the room of such as are 
removed by death or otherwise, is said to be a pow- 
er incident to, and necessarily implied in every ag- 
gregate corporation, from the principle of self pre- 
servation,” that “it was decided in the case of 
Newling vs. Francis, 3d term reports, 189,” that 
‘“when the mode of electing corporate officers, was 
not regulated by charter or prescription, the corpo- 
ration might make by-laws to reguiate the election, 
rhe sm they did not infringe the eharter.”” And 
ie refers to various other authorities in support of 
Such power being “an incident to, 


sess at least equal powers of “self preservation?” 
That there is no existing legal provision for an 
election to supply vacancies in the senatorial elec- 


. e,° . . . | es ‘. . . a ° Be ec . 
emulate. But, alter waiting in vain, with pain- | vacancies in the senate, ‘for the residue of the said | toral college, it is presumed, is for the same reason, 


anxiety and deep solicitude, in hopes that a re- | 
. = . *,° } 
rning sense of duty, moral and political, would | 


term of five years.” 
If any support were necessary to this plain view | 


that the punishment of the crime of parricide, when 
first committed in the Athenian commonwealth, 


se at least a sufficient number of the recusant | of the provisions of the constitution, it is abundant-| was found to be unprovided for: because it had 
pctors, to attend the college, and with those who | ly supplied by numerous judicial authorities and | never entered into the conceptions of the framers 


i qualified, elect a senate, until after the last of 
pexciting elections of the seasan was over, but 
t until its result was ascertained, when there 
uld be no suspicion of partizan design or politi- 
| motive for our acticn, we felt that we could no 
ger forbear, in duty to the people of the state 
d justice to ourselves, to take a firm and deter- 
ned stand in support of the constitution and au- 
rity of the government, against the designs and 
bceeding's intended to eiiect their overthrow. 

tis believed that the annals of party contention, 
d political errors and aberations from duty, to 
ich all party spirit naturally tends, would be 
arched in vain for a ease of such plain and palpa- 


rectly in point. | 
‘town of Truro, reported in Strange, page 625, “it | 
/was held, that the words, aunuatim elizende (to be 


. . . . . e Hy 
decisions, both English and American, in cases di- | 
In Foote vs. Prowse mayor of the | 


chosen annually,) were only directory, and that an | 


‘annual election of them was not necessary to make | 
an election in their presence good, and King, C. J. 


who delivered the opinion of the court, compared | 
it to the case of constables and other annual officers, | 


who are good officers afier the year is out, until ano- | 


ther is elected and sworn.” In this case, the charter | 


of the town directed, that the election of aldermen | ' 
‘should be made annually, and that the election of | currences. And for this purpose, we respectful- 
mayor should be held in the presence of the alder- | ly recommend an amendment of our election laws, 


of the constitution or laws, that such a provision 
was or would become necessary, 

A sufticient number of the recusant electors hav- 
ing, since the issuing of our proclamation and be- 
fore the day assigned for the meeting of the general 
assembly, attended the electoral college, qualified 
and joined with those faithful electors who had 
from the first been ready to perform their duty, and 
a new senate having been elected, it will now only 
be necessary, in reference to the conduct of the 
recusants and their abettors, to provide appropriate 
remedies to meet any future like conduct or oc- 


violation of constitutional duty and morai obti-|men. The aldermen, in whose presence Prowse | providing for new elections to fill any vacancies 
ion, as the conduct of the recusant electors of | had been elected mayor, had not been elected an- which may occur in any future electoral college, 
e senate of Maryland exhibits; and although all | nually, but held their offices of aldermen in virtue | by death or resignation, or by refusal or neglect 
ho have approved of their unholy designs, and | of an election held some vears before. Prowse’s|to attend and qualify within a specified time; and 


it their aid and assistance to carry them into ef- 
+ . . ve . . 

ty have been guilty of gross dereliction and vio- 
ion of the duty of good citizens, it is only those 


9 counseled, beguiled and misled them to the 


alt, 


' 
; 
i 
' 


are the following decisions, viz:— | 
Hicks vs. town of Launceston, 1 Rolle’s abridgment, | 


page 513. Queen vs. The corporation of Durham, | 


A painful sense of duty having required of us to | Runkles, 9th Johnson’s New York reports, page 147. 
nounce the conduct of the recusant electors and | in which all the other cases here mentioned, and | opinion, that at this extraordinary session your 


‘it abettors, in terms suited to the nature and de- | 
4 Of their offences, it is with the greatest satis- | 


several text books, are cited as authorities. 
The continuance of the senate, until superseded | 


| election was held to be valid. To the same effect, | we also recommend an amendment in our criminal 
| substantialiy, 


laws, providing for suitable and adequate punish- 
ment of any agents of the people who may hereafter 
solicit and receive, or accept of any public trust, 


urse they pursued, that equal them in degree of | 10th modern reports, paze 146. Smith vs. Sinith, 3d | and refuse or wilfully neglect to perform the duties 
| equity reporis of South Carolina,and the people vs. | enjoined by the constitution or laws. 


Supposing that you will concur with us in the 


attention and labors ought to be confined to the 
special objects of calling you together, and such 


tion that we turn from them to do justice to the | by the election of successors being thus settled in other business of importance as the welfare of the 
triotic and noble conduct of many of their politi- | our minds beyond a doubt, we should at once have | state requires to be acted upon without delay, we 


 partizans. In some parts of the state, and 
ularly in Allegany county, the party to which 
ey belong, almust with one voice condemned, 
d, from the first, reprobated their conduct, with 
much Severity as their political opponents have 
he; and we believe this has been the case with a 
'y Fespectable portion of their political friends in 
ery part of the state. Such patriotic conduct, 
aig and rising above all party trammels, when 
,Coustitution and government—the tranquillity 
d Welfare of the state were endangered, merits all 
aise, and meets our unqualified admiration. And 





electors in the place of those who had refused and | 
neglected to attend the college and perform their | 
duty, but for the additional excitement and mis- |; 
construction of motive, which we apprehended | 
would be produced in the public mind by such a | 
step, during the pendency of the recent election of | 


electors of president and vice president of the U. | 
| States; and we determined to call the general assem- 

| bly for that purpose, immediately after that election | 
| should be over, without regard to, or intention tobe | 


"ave great gratification in expressing the high- \influenced in the least by, what might be the result | 


confidence, inspired by manifestations and evi- 


Nees in every quarter of the state, that when the 
rent excitements shall have passed away, and 
on shall have triumphed over the madness of 
Y, and resumed her empire, that the number 
en of the political partizans of the recusant elec- 
Ss Who will continue to countenance and sup- 


ur 


t them in their delinquency, and revolutionary 


‘of that election. 





Considering that the spirit of the constitution, and | 
the plain intent of its framers require that the term | 
of senators shall be terminated by the election of | 
successors every five years, or as soon thereafter | 
as circumstances may admit of, our first object in | 


convening the general assembly was, that they | 


par- | called the general assembly together, with a view ishall forbear to call to your notice or attention any 
of their making provision for the election of other | 


other subjects of interest to the state. Among 
these we esteem the passage of such laws as yon 
may deem necessary and proper for suppressing all 
revolutionary designs and proceedings; for the bet- 
ter support of the constitution and government, 
and for bringing to justice and deserved punishment 
their future violators. As the constitution provides 
that no part thereof shall be altered, changed or 
abolished, unless a bill so to alter, change or abolish 
the same shall pass the general assembly, and be 
published at least three months before a new elec- 
tion, and shall be confirmed by the general assembly, 
after a new election of delegates, in the first session 
after such new election; and as several bills for 
alterations of the constitution were passed by the 
last general assembly, it is necessary to their con- 
firmation as a part of the constitution, that you 
should act upon them at the present session. 

And as the act of congress, providing for the de- 


might pass a Jaw providing for the election of elec- \ posite with the states of the surplus revenue of the 
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United States, requires that legal provision shall be 
made by each state for receiving her proportion 
thereof, and giving the required obligations for its 
return when egally called for, before receiving any 
part of said surplus, and as the distribution is to 
commence on, or soon after the first day of January 
next, we recommend the passage of a law in con- 
formity to the requirements of the act of congress: 
a copy of which, with a circular from the secret 

of the treasury of the United States, we herewit 
submit for your consideration. 

Reform of the constitution, having been held 
forth by the recusant electors as their ostensible 
object in the course of conduct pursued by them 
and their abettors, our views upon that subject are 
perhaps justly and properly expected. 

In an address to the people of the state, the re- 
cusant electors undertook to defend their attempt 
to subvert the constitution by revolutionary means, 
upon the unfounded assumption that all hope of 
adequate amendment, or, in the cant, various mean- 
ing, and undefined phrase of the day—reform, by 
the constitutional method, are vain and illusory; 
and they quoted, with a view to support their 
assumption of right to pursue the course they had 
adopted and recommended to their coadjutors, from 
our bill of rights, the unquestionable truth ‘that 
whenever the ends of government are perverted, and 
public liberty manifestly endangered, and all other 
means of redress are ineffectual, the people may, 
and of right ought, to reform the old or establish 
a new government.” But they omitted all at- 
tempts to show that these circumstances had oc- 
curred, or, that they were the people, or even the 
representatives of any part of them, for such a pur- 

ose. 

. What are the ends of government? The security 
of life, liberty and property, may be the brief but 
comprehensive answer; and we state with honest 
pride, and in the fullest confidence, that in no com- 
munity have these ends been more effectually pro- 
vided for, or more amply enjoyed, and that an in- 
stance cannot be cited from our history under the 
constitution, in which any of them have been 
violated, by color of law. ‘*When public liberty 
is manifestly endangered?” As it is notoriously 
felt by all, so it needs no argument to prove, that 
public liberty has never been endangered, or even 
threatened here, save by the rash or miszuided 
men, and their abettors whose conduct is now under 
review. But, were it otherwise, and had these 
events occurred, can it be said, with the least sem- 
blance of truth, “that all other means of redress” 
have been tried and found “ineffeetual?”’ No other 
constitution or form of government has provided 
more amply for its amendment, or a mode more 
ready, easy, Safe and judicious for that purpose 
than ours, nor has there ever occurred, since its 
adoption, a time when the assumption or assertion 
that there is no hope of reform under it, was so 
evidently untrue as at the present. 

In the lapse of sixty years, the position of society 
has materially varied, so that the provisions of the 
constitution are less perfect in theory, and less 
adapted to ideas of right, and to the present con- 
dition, wishes and interest of the people, than at the 
time of its establishment. There are several parts 
of the instrument which it is generally believed 
might be beneficially changed. The establishment 
of a different basis and apportionment of represen- 
tation is required by a just regard to the rights, 
interests and wishes of the people of the more 


‘able and order! 





populous sections of the state, and there is every 


reason to believe that such a change, in this re-| 
spect, as ought to satisfy the large and populous 


sections, and can be safely conceded by the smeller | 


and less populons, can, and will be obtained, in the | 


constitutional manner, and with general consent. | 


The comparative inequality of the representation | 
of different sections of the state, with reference to) 
population, taxation and business, has been pressed | 
upon the attention of the people and the legislature | 
for several years past, and, as evidence of the! 
impression which had been made in favor of con- |; 
ceding to the more populous sections, an increase | 
of representation and political power, or, in other | 
words, of the advance of the principal cause of 


reform, the general assembly, at the last annnal| tended at the seat of government on Monday last, | complexion. Two of the electors elect ot pr 
session, and but just before it has been so boldly, | found themselves in a position entirely new, and | dext and vice president, are also members elec! 


but untruly asserted or assumed, that all hope of) 
obtaining reform in the constitutional mode, was | 


vain and illusory, passed two bills, such as had| The wisdom and foresight of the enlightened fram- | not constitutionally fulfil the duties of electo™, 


frequently before been rejected, which, when con- 
firmed, will give an increase of six representatives 
to the most populous sections—two to the city of 
Baltimore, and four to the people who now compose 
the counties of Baltimore and Frederick'! 

Can any sane mind believe, under these circum- 
stances, that the real, and main object of the recusant 
electors and their abettors, in the course they have 





pursued, was reform in the constitution? But one 


answer, in substance and truth, can be given to this | 
question. Jtis as manifest that the osfensible was | 


not the real and main object, as that the assumptions 
upon which their measures were predicated, were, 
and are utterly destitute of foundation, untrue, and 
have been disproved by unquestionable facts. 

We feel warranted by the facts which we have 
stated, and by the evidences of public sentiment in 
every quarter of the state, in expressing the fullest 
confidence, that whenever, and in whatever peace- 
manner, the people of the state 
shall have clearly indicated the kind and extent of 
further just, reasonable and proper amendments de- 
sired by them, that their wishes will be carried into 
effect, in the regular manner, and with as little de- 
lay as a just and prudent consideration of, and the 
necessary action upon them, will admit of. 

As a change in the basis of representation, is the 
great question of reform most generally desired and 
justly insisted upon, we beg leave to suggest for 
consideration, as a fair compromise of the conflict- 
ing views and interests in relation to the nature and 
proper extent of such change, and as suited to our 
cundition and local circumstances, that our consti- 
tution, in this respect, be altered so as to conform, 
as nearly as our circumstances will justify, to that 
of the United States: that the representation in the 
house of delegates be based on population of federal 
numbers, limited however, by a maximum for the 
larger counties, and the city of Baltimore, and by 


a minimum for the smaller counties and the city of 


Annapolis, and that a senator be allowed to each 
county, and the city of Baltimore. 

And lastly, 

Gentlemen of the house of delegates, 

It is with you to consider of the necessity or ex- 
pediency of exerting the powers with which you are 
clothed by the constitution, ‘‘as the grand inquest 
of the state, to inquire into the complaints, griev- 
ances and offences,” which have occasioned you to 
be called together. 

With humble supplications to Divine Providence, 
that all our labors may be directed and controlled 
by virtue and wisdom, and result in the promotion 
of the welfare and prosperity of the state, 

We remain, with the highest consideration and 
respect, your obedient servants, 


THO. W. VEAZEY. 





MARYLAND LEGISLATURE. 

A sufficient number of the new senate to form a 
quorum, having failed to attend at Annapolis, the 
house of delegates adjourned on Saturday last, after 
having adopted the following order, submitted by 
Mr. Gough, as a substitute for one offered by Mr. 
Risteau, which was a mere motion for adjournment, 
sine die, without allusion to the circumstances under 
which the legislature was convened. 

‘Whereas, the firm, dignified and energetic stand 
taken by his excellency, governor Veazey, in his 
proclamation, convoking an extraordinary session 
of the legislature to defeat the revolutionary designs 
and proceedings entertained and carried on by the 
recusant electors, with the view of overthrowing 
the constitution and form of government, has super- 
seded the necessity of any immediate legislative 
action on that subject, by inducing a sufficient num- 
ber of the aforesaid recusant electors, to the per- 
formance of their duty; .4nd whereas, it is the opi- 
nion of this house that immediate action on the va- 
rious other matters referred to its consideration, by 
the message of the governor, received on yesterday 
is not indispensably requisite; 4nd whereas, it is 
uncertain whether a quorum of the senate can be 
assembled without considerable delay and conse- 
quent expense to the state, therefore, 

‘Ordered, That it is expedient that this house shall 
adjourn immediately, without day.” 

The Annapolis “Republican” of Tuesday last 
contains the follewing sketch of the questions 
which were considered during the brief session, 
which cannot fail to interest our readers and be 
useful for reference. 

THE SESSION OF A WFEK. 

The house of delegates, nearly every member of 

which, obeying to the governor’s proclamation, at- 


not without its difficulties. 
The electors had failed to provide a new senate. 


ers of our state constitution was made cape 2) they previously qualified as senators, because ¢ 


manifest, as we evidenced the importance of that 
arrangement therein, whereby the term for which 
either branch of the legislature as well 2s some of 
the other most important offices are elected, is 
made to depend not upon a‘specified time, but upon 
the fact of successors being provided to assume 
their duties. The time wherein new elections shall 


take place, is fixed, but if from any cause an clec- | for creating a new county upon the Western 








tion fails to be effected, the government jg not fe (Carrol 
thereby allowed to expire, as the recusant elector delegati 
imagined, but is continued in the hands of thoe, ee assemD! 
last elected, until a new election is effected. ‘T}, fy was con 
people of this state have been perfectly famijj,, BM tained t 
with this valuable trait in their constitution, ag it that tho 
operated upon those most important officers, tj, [Py sion, OF 
sherifls of the several counties, the tenor of Whose [Eyed by tl 
appointments is arranged in this respect similar j, JF tion freq 
that of the senate and house of delegates, The ee be conti 
authority of a sheriff does not cease upon a specif, J sembly, 
ed day, but upon the election and qualification of , Other 
person to assume his duties. The value of this ay. ve it 
rangement has long been obvious in his case, |; (might b 
still greater value in regard to legislative bodies hy. fy only do! 
just been tested, though it is quite likely that fey [Rly be co 
constitution makers of the present day would hay, fie the perl 
duly estimated its importance. annual s 
The governor accordingly in his proclamatioy To ol 
convening the general assembly, intimated in th gested 0 
preamble, that the senate elected in 1831, continy. MR very day 
ed to be the senate of Maryland, and the inferenc, fi hereby, 
was that their attendance was required by the pro. would bi 
clamation. ing this 
On the very eve of the day when their atteng. i ficulties. 
ance was required, and after several of them haj fm Jand wa: 
actually reached the spot, a new senate is elected gm cedents 
and thereby their term of service terminated. mentary 
Several technical questions immediately arose, MM contrary 
The executive proclamation had in due form sum. good rea 
moned “THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF Many.ggeauthority 
LAND,” to meet on a given day, allowing them, x tutional | 
the constitution requires ‘at least ten day’s notice Meat the pe 
It was strenuously contended on one hand, thy{iesion com 
though the general assembly had had ten day’s no. gm commen 
tice, yet that the new members now elected to coy.m ‘There 
stitute one branch thereof, had not had ten day jijuous. T 
notice, nor had any proclamation been issued thygmes!ve to t 
they could recognize as embracing themselves—anifmm ace deu 
further, some maintained that even if they or agmmtianit 


to the ex 


quorum of them should attend, in consequence of dae? 
using to 
5 


informal notification, the legality of holding a se. 


sion with them, would be contested on the grounijmesich new 
of their not having had the notice which the consi-gmecates. un 
tution stipulated. The members who entertainefiial 4 sess 


matter of 
ble. 

The be 
ing these 
adjourn, ° 
}UOrUM, | 
be undis: 
assembly 
































































these opinions, most if not al] of them, objected t 
forming a house of delegates, and proposed that tr 
members should return home without forming 
quorum. 

This was objected to by a majority of the body, 
upon the ground, that as they have been summon¢l 
by the executive, according to the provisions d 
the constitution, they were compelled to obey. Tl 


executive power in this respect is of the very ls The ge 
importance, and an evasion, even though unimpotgme*W Sen: 
ant at the time, might furnish precedent of moje?" 4 qu 
disastrous effect. end to o% 

The idea that the executive might countermamequrng | 
their own proclamation was started and gravel if a sena 
considered. Though not forbidden expressly by iqgg’® lainen 
constitution, yet such a measure would be treadir he treasi 
very closely indeed upon the margin of sacm uplus r 
ground. Of nothing were the framers of the co {0 remain 
stitution of Maryland more jealous, than of hved how 
executive power to prorogue the legislature, unc Pere W 

die 


an exercise of which the previous province hats 
severely smarted from the very first settlement! 
the country. This would notexactly be prorogui's 
but it would be so near it, that any future gover! 





who might summon a legislature, if he ascertail Prresegie 

upon their reaching the seat of government, {lt gee co 

his own or his party’s views would be thwarted Wien it 

the body, would not hesitate to plead as prece't! wy C 

the present exercise of the power to issue a cout Balt egan 
utimore 


proclamation, and thereby send the members ho” 
again. This view of the subject we presume 0} 
rated with the execntive to reject the idea. 


larford, ( 
Somerset. 


, . * hide on The ¢ 
On the other hand as the constitution forbids» ard ¥ Bal 
branch to adjourn a session without the concurre™ Bo wall al 
of the-other—it was questioned whether one branq@"" au, of 


j >» fol 00} 
having convened and the other not, the one co ke, of 


rightfully adjourn without waiting for the o! he - cor 

The constitution not having contemplated suc) th, \ 

case, is silent thereon. » sittings 

Debates arose on several oceasions, upon motley > &Xcept 

to adjourn, in which not only these difficu! oe On ‘ 

were discussed, but others of somewhat si0"@ rege 
Otes for 

h ajority o 

the new senate, and it was insisted upon by eel” ie a 

Ely and some others, that those gentlemen ¢ 03.04 a 

9,090, o 

on of the 

‘constitution of Maryland forbids members of ! - licket 

state senate to hold any office of trust or profit 1". th ‘. 
the United States government. Mare e fol 

Another difficulty was still more embarrass ee 
There were four or five bills which passed the leben: 


legislature, for amending the constitution 


; . homas 
them involving the great question of REFOR) rs, J 
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Carroll county), and the other for increasing the | 
delegation of the city of Baltimore. If both hcuses | 


} assembled, and a session of the general assembly | 


was convened under the proclamation, it was main- | 
tained by some gentlemen of high legal attainments, | 
that those laws must be confirmed at this extra ses- 
sion, or they could not be constitutionally confirm- 
ed by the subsequent annual session; the constitu- 
tion requiring that such proposed alterations must 
be confirmed “by the next succeeding general as- 
sembly, and at the first session thereof.” 

Other legal gentlemen standing equally high, 

ye it as their decided opinion, that those laws 
might be confirmed at the annual session, and their 
only doubt was, whether they could constitutional- 
ly be confirmed at an extra session held previous to 
the period fixed by the constitution for holding the 
annual session. . 

To obviate those difficulties, the idea was sug- 
gested of adjourning this extra session over to the 
very day before the annual session commences, and 
hereby, by letting the one run into the other, both 
would be in fact *‘the first session.”” Upon examin- 
ing this proposition, it was found also full of dif- 
ficulties. ‘The practice of the legislature of Mary- 
Jand was found to have afforded two or three pre- 
cedents in favor, but Jefferson’s Manual of parlia- 
mentary or Congress usage was directiv to the 
contrary. He lays it down, and apparently with 
good reason, that a session convened by executive 
authority, can by no means supersede the consti- 
tutional requisition, that a session must commence 
at the period fixed by the constitution, and any ses- 
sion commenced previously, must cease before that | 
commences. 
There were serious difficulties in all these ques- | 
ious. To take up the constitutional subjects, and | 
give to them the deliberation which their import. 
ance demanded, would consume much more time | 
han it was desirable or convenient to appropriate | 
to the extra session; to have them defeated by re-) 
fusing to consider them “at the first session after 
sich new election,’ would be treating their advo- | 
cates ungenerously—and yet, to pass upon them | 
at a session whose legality of decision would be. 
matter of great doubt, ought to be avoided if possi- | 
ble. 

The best way in the opinion of many, of avoid- 
ing these embarrassments, was for the house to, 
adjourn, without waiting for the senate to form a 
juorum, and thereby leaving the annual session to | 
be undisputedly “the first session” of this general | 
assembly. : | 
The general expectation that a sufficiency of the 
ew senators would attend within the week, to 
ori a quorum, and enable the two branches to at- | 
end to one or two of the most urgent subjects re- 
quiring legislative action, particularly the election | 
f asenator of the United States, in the place of. 
ve lunented Goldsborough, and an act to authorise , 
he treasurer to receive the state’s portion of the | 
urplus revenue, induced a majority of the house | 
loremain in session for some days. Saturday ar- 
hved however without bringing a quorum of the 
senate, whereupon the house determined to ad- 
ourn. 








REFORM CONVENTION. 
Baltimore, Nov, 16, 1836. 

According to previous notice, the delegates to the 
reform convention of Maryland, assembled this day 
—when it was ascertained that the following coun- 
Hes and city had chosen delegates: 

Allegany, Washington, Frederick, Montgomery, 

ltimore county, Baltimore city, Anne Arundel, 
Harford, Cecil, Kent, Caroline, Queen Anne’s and 
Somerset. 

The convention, on motion of Benjamin C. How- 
ard, of Baltimore city, appointed the hon. Charles S. 
S:wall, of Harford county, president, and George 

oke, of Anne Arundel county, secretary. 

The convention adjourned from day to day, until 


* ts when their deliberations closed. During | 
HIS Sittines 
gs 


« 





excepting Allegany, Queen Anne’s and Somer- | 
On examination of the returns from various | 
Ounties Where ‘polls had been opened to receive | 
‘oles for the delegates, it was ascertained that a_ 
p apority of all the votes taken for president on the | 
st Monday of November, in nine counties and the 
ity of Baltimore, having a free white population of | 
03,000, out of 291,000 of the whole white popula- 
0 of the state, had been given to their conven- | 
ion ticket. 


On motion of John S. Tyson, of Baltimore coun- | 


a 
~ke 


‘Ys the following inembers were appointed to pre-. 


pare and report to the convention resolutions for its | 
420ption: 
. . > 4 { 

John S. Tyson, Benjamin C. Howard, Francis | 
iW. wae ohn A. Carter, Washington Hall, James | 
‘Williams, George Cooke. 


November 19th, 1836. 
The chair, on behalf of the aforesaid committee, 
reporteil the following resolutions, which were read 
and unanimously adopted: 
Resolved, That the unexpected call on the part of 


the executive upon the members elect to the house 


of delegates, and of the old senate to assemble at 
Annapolis, on Monday next, has rendered it expe- 
dient to postpone the meeting of the reform conven- 
tion to a day when ample opportunity shall have 
been atiorded to understand fuliy the reasons which 
have induced the executive to adopt this extraordi- 
nary procedure, and to ascertain the results of their 
deliberation. 

Resolved, That this convention repels proudly 
and indignantly the aspersions cast upon its mem- 
bers, and those whom they represent, in the late 
proclamation of governor Veazey, and regards its 
doctrines as unsound and dangerous—its language 
undignified, and its temper and spirit unbecoming 
the executive of Maryland. The friends of con- 
ventional retorm have neither done nor designed 


any thing inconsistent with their duties as peacea- 


ble citizens, or in violation of the laws of the state. 
They have proposed to adopt measures, solemnly 
sanctioned by the bill of rights of Maryland, to as- 
certain whether a majority of the people of the state 
desire a convention assembled to devise and submit 
for their adoption that which they certainly do not 
enjoy, a republican form of government. 

Resolved, That the people of Maryland, like those 
of every other republican community, have the right 
to change the form of government which they have 
voluntarily adopted whenever it may appear to them 
expedient to do so, and of this inalienable right our 
ancestors neither did nor could deprive us. 

Resolved, That this right should be exercised cau- 
tiously, temperately and with great deliberation; but 
if a majority of the people of the state should deter- 
nine, by solemn vote, to establish a new govern- 
ment, it would, by virtue of such sanction, become 
the regular and only governinent entitled to respect 
or obedience, and those who would refuse to obey 
it, ought to be considered ene: 
peace and order. i @ 

Resolved, That we believe that a majority of the 


a new one to be submitted to them by a convention, 
and are unwilling to await the slow and uncertain 
action of the legislature, the organization of that de- 
partment of the government being such as to pre- 


clude all reasonable hope of their redressing the 


grievances of which the people have so long com- 
lained. 
Resolved, That if the theory of those opposed to 


conventional reform be true, the people of Mary- 


land are placed in an extraordinary position, differ- 
ing wholly from our brethren in other states in the 
union who have control over their constitution, and 


can fashion it to suit their interests, wishes or even 


| they indicate that magnanimous sense of justice in 
_the bosoms of generous and just Marylanders where- 
_ver located, which guided and governed those who 


framed the present constitution, and bids us hope 


that the day is now rapidly approaching when a 
convention of delegates from every county and city 
| will be held fully empowered to harmonise all con- 
‘flicting views and wishes which now prevail in the 
| State, by some honorable compromise of the claims 
of the population and of the counties similar to that 
| which clothed with immortal honor the labors of the 
convention of 1789, in the formation of the existing 
constitution of the United States. 

Resolved, That a very large majority of the peo- 
ple are favorable to conventional reform, and wouid 
have manifested more fully than has been done, this 
wish at the late election, but for the pendency of the 
presidential election, and the prevalent belief with 
a portion of the peopYe that the legislature would 
authorise a convention empowered to grant the re- 
form in the constitution imperiously required by 
every consideration of justice and propriety. 

Resolved, That the friends of conventional reform 
desire a new constitution to be submitted to the 
people ior adoption or rejection, containing among 
others the following provisions: 

Ist. The election of the governor by the people, 
and the abolition of the council. 

2d. The election of one senator from each coun- 
ty and the city of Baltimore, directly by the people. 

3d. The reapportionment of the house of dele- 
gates so as to do justice to the populous districts, 
'and at the same time give to the small counties, and 
| the city of Annapolis, ample power to protect their 
interest. 

4th. he abolition of all officers for life, the ap- 
pointment of judges for a limited time, by the joint 
action of the governor and senate. 

5th. The election of clerks and registers by the 
people. 








i th 
| 


Gth. Limitation and restraint on the powers of 
e legislature in the future grant of charters. 
7th. The whole constitution to be so arranged 


aies of the public | and digested as to be free from uncertainty and ob- 


| scurity. 
| Resolved, That this convention will meet at the 


|people of Maryland desire to change the present city of Annapolis, on the first Monday of January 
constitution, by a direct vote in favor of or against 


next, unless otherwise notified by the president 
thereof, and that it is recommended earnestly and 
respectfully to the people of those portions of the 
state not represented herein, to choose delegates in 
time to meet this convention, when it shall again 
assemble. 

Resolved, That the chair appoint a committee to 
prepare and publish an address to the people of 
Maryland, enioreing and explaining the views and 
opinions maintained in the foregoing resolutions, and 
‘that said committee be authorised to nominate a 





| central reform committee jor the state. 


Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be 
= age to the Trades’ Union for the use of their 
nal. 


prejudices, whilst we are debarred from exercising : ; 
the same power over ours, being compelled to lie | Resolved, ‘That the thanks of this convention be 
under the government of associated counties, having | presented to the president and secretary for the dig- 
a confederacy instead of a republican government. | nified and able manner in which they have discharg- 


Resolved, That if the theory of the constitutional 
reformers be true, that our ancestors had a right to 
transfer the power of altering the constitution from 
the people to two legislatures, they had also the 
right to ordain that there should be no alteration in 
anv wavy whatsoever, a conclusion to which the in- 
telligent freemen of Maryland can never be brought 
to assert. 

Resolved, That we have no confidence in the opi- 
nion that the legislature, if a new senate had been 
chosen, would have gratified the known wishes of 
conventional reformers; neither do we believe that 
this will be done by the old senate and new house of 
delegates. We anticipate that at a day not far dis- 
tant, those impressions will become general if not 
universal, and with that expectation we think it will 


‘be expedient hereafter to open the polls again 


throughout the state, and invite the people to clothe 


all the counties aforesaid were represent- | with the necessary power, a convention, to submit | 


to them a form of government, for acceptance or re- 
jection. ; 

Resolved, That the essential difference between 
a republic and monarchy, consists in the power of 
the people in the former peacefully to change the fea- 
tures of the constitution, as well as the men who 


administer it, whereas, ina monarchy such a change 


‘must necessarily be accompanied with violence and 


civil war. Whatever therefore tends to create a 


resistance to the will of a majority of the people, 
who desire to change their mode of government, | 


must spring from some anti-republican quality in 
the government which the people originally estab- 
lished. 

Resolved, That the votes given for the delegates 
to this convention in some of the less populous 
counties of the state are especially encouraging, as 


ed their respective duties. 
Signed, C. 8S. SEWALL, president. 
GrorGe Cooke, secretary. 





“WITH REFERENCE TO THE U. STATES BANK 

AND THE QUESTION OF VESTED RIGHTS.” 

Philadelphia Nov. 15, 1836. 
Charies J. Ingersoll, esq. 

Dear Sir: As you have been elected a delegate 
to the convention to “propose amendments to the 
constitution of Pennsylvania,’ the undersigned, 
members elect of the legislature, are desirous that 
you should make known publicly your views on the 
general powers of the convention, and particularly 
with reference to the United States bank, and the 
question of “vested rights.” 

We are induced to make this call on you from 
the belief that your experience in public life, will 
to your opinions. 

Very respectfully, 
A.M. PELTZ, 
SAMUEL STEVENSON, 
PETER RAMBO, 
D. ETTER, 
WM. ENGLISH, 
THOMAS LEWELLEN, 


; 


| WM. RHEINER, Jr. 


| 
} 


| 
} 
| 
| OPINION OF C. J. INGERSOLL, ESQ. 





| add weight 


Forest Hill, Philadelphia Co. Nov. 24th, 1836. 
'Messrs. A. M. Peltz, Samuel Stevenson, Peter 
Rambo, D. Etter, Wm. English, Thomas Lewel- 
len, Wm. Rheiner, Jr., member elect of the legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania— 
GENTLEMEN: In compliance with your letter of 





the 15th inst. by which you condescend to ask my 
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views for publication, I beg leave to separate the 
two topics you mention, and beginning with the U. 
States bank, I wish to be undarstood as considering 
it as representing state banks altogether. Contrary 
to, perhaps, prevailing sentiment, in my humble 
opinion, bank charters, and above all, the charter 
of that bank, may be repealed by act of assembly, 
without a convention; and such act will not be con- 
trary to the constitution of the United-States. 1] 
propose to vonsider, separately, first, the state au- 
thority, and secondly, the federal authority connect- 
ed with banks. 

Rather than present any view of my own, it will 
be more acceptable and effectual to submit those 
of the earliest republicans of Pennsylvania, wiio 
fifty years ago established a precedent Penner in 

oint, resting on principles of right, and illustrated 

y arguments, a departure from which since, has 
been the source of great evil to the commonwealth. 
The bank of North America Became a law of the 
state of Pennsylvania, by an act dated the Ist of 
April, 1782, which was repealed by a subsequent 
act of the 13th September, 1785. In the following 
year, petitions being presented for the renewal of 
the charter, were referred to a committee con:isting 
of Messrs. Clymer, Robinson, Lilly, Rittenhouse 
and Edgar. Animated, elaborate, and acrimonious 
debates ensued, in which Messrs. Clymer, Morris, 
Fitzimmons and Robinson were the principal speak- 
ers for the bank, and Messrs. Findley, Smilie, Ed- 
gar and Whitehill against it. Of these Jiscussions, 
a digest will show that the arguments then used 
were the same which prevail at present; and that 
parties were divided then, much on the same prin- 
ciples of politics and economy which 4 te on them 
now. The gentlemen sustaining the bank—most 


a plece of sealed writing, which the 
| burn when it pleased. Their property is as safe as 


country and to agriculture, thought themselves ful- 
ly justified in taking away the charter. ‘The bank | 
has not suffered; the stockholders have gained | 


welfare? 


bank or the bank to the state; for the bank is set up 
as a party in the state, it has cieated great disturb- 
ance. The house did not take away any of their 
property; the charter was not their Property; it was 

douse might 


it was. The late house of assembly did not take 
away the charter of the bank for any crime, nor 
charge the directors with having forfeited the char- 
ter. They took up the consideration of the matter 
upon general principles. If charters cannot be re- 
pealed because they are contracts, it affords a great 
invitation to fraud. Charters of public corporations, 
when not found agreeable to the welfare of the peo- 
ple may be taken away by the legislature. Two 
instances of this sort have occurred in this state— 
one was the charter of the college of Pennsylvania, 
and the other the charter of the proprietaries. All 
governments, said Mr. Findley, being instituted for 
the good of the society to which they belong, the 


| supreme legislative power of every community ne- 


cessarily possesses a power of repealing every law 
iniinical to the public safety. But the government 
of Pennsylvania being a democracy, the bank is in- 
consistent with the bill of rights thereof, which says 
that government is not instituted for the emolument 





of any man, family, or setof men. Therefore this 


'institution being a monopoly, and having a natural 


tendency by atfording the means to promote the 


lawa 


Whitehill, whether the state shall give way to the | have 


° ° e | * disk . . . . 
of them were its projectors, stockholders and di- spirit of monopolizing, is inconsistent, with not 


rectors, and recommended it as a fiscal measure, | only the frame but the spirit of our government.— | 


beneficial to commerce and credit, contending that} If the legislature may mortgage, or in other words 
in —s bank charters the legislature acts in a/ charter away portions of either the power or privi- 
ministerial capacity; that granting charters is an |leges of the state, if they may incorporate bodies 
act of agency, distinct from the power of making) for the sole purpose of gain, with the power of 


laws; and that charters so granted cannot be abro- | making by-laws, and of enjoying an emolument of 


gated; that laws are general rules, which extend to privileges, profit, influence or power, and cannot 
the whole community; whereas, charters bestow | disannul their own deed, and restore to the citizens 
particular privileges upon a certain number of peo-| their rights of equal protection, power, privilege 


ple; that as in taking away charters, the legislature | and influence, the consequence is, that some fool- | 


. . . ? . . . . 
because it cannot act judicially; that charters are | monwealth into little aristocracies, and so overturn 
a species of property to be forfeited only by mis- | 


d@ for the nature of our government without remedy.— 
conduct when proved by judicial proceeding, with | This institution is inconsistent with our laws, our 
. . bed rm . . 
the benefit of trial by jury. The doctrine of vest- 


‘habits, our manners. What security can we pro- 
ed rights was asserted by some of the speakers in! pose to ourselves against the eventual influence of 
favor of the bank, principally by Mr. Morris, and!) such wealth, conducted under direction of such a 
the power of the legislature to revoke a bank char- | boundless charter. 

. . o 4 | 
ter which it had granted, was denied. On the other) The fast house did no injustice to the bank by re- 
hand, the opponents of the bank referred to the | saline 16 chsstak. thay tank actor f its” 
minutes of the house, granting the charter, for a vote sea eas. ee Le art ee 


acts judicially, it has no power to take them away; | ish and wanton assembly may parcel out the com- 


against the clause, which was proposed to empower 


a future assembly to alter or amend the charter, | 
which clause was rejected for the express reason | 


that the charter must necessarily be always in the 
power of the house. 
as originally granted in the twelfth and thirteenth 


centuries, to towns and cities, exempting them from | 





They asserted that charters, | 


perty; the holders have their money; therefore it is 
not like an agrarian law, as the gentlemen alleged. 
They may still keep a private bank, and as a pri- 
vate bank is all the constitution admits of, so it 
would have the same advantages in trade and more 
security to the people than a chartered bank. 


Mr. Morris having said that the assembly has the 


the general vassalage then prevalent, were sacred | sole right of granting charters, but no right to take 
them away, that in Great Britain the sovereign 


instruments, because they secured to the persons on | 
grants charters, but he cannot take them away, the 


whom they were bestowed their natural richts and | 

immunities, that charters are sacred or otherwise, | laws of the land having pointed out another mode 
not because they are granted by legislative or so- | of annulling them; and that it might as well be said 
vereign power, but according to the objects for. of the assembly of this state having exercised their 
which they are granted; that if a charter is given | sovereign authority for the establishment of a land 
for a monopoly, whereby the natural and legal rights | 0" : . 
of mankind are invaded, it would be dangerous. to | dividuals, that it has the right to exercise the same 
hold that it cannot be annulled; that all charters | Sovereign authority by destroying that office, and 
sranting exclusive privileges, infringe on the great | "suming the Jands again, which would be exercis- 
charterof mankind, whose happiness is the supreme | 1"g the power to give and the power to take away, 
law; that the legislature did not repeal the charter | but that the assembly has no right to such power. 
of the bank for misbehavior of the bank, or pro- | Mr. Finley answered that against the right of the 
ceed on any allegation of forfeiture, but taking the | legislature to dissolve such charters it has been of- 
matter upon much higher ground, enquired whether | ten said that body might as well disannul the pa- 


the bank was compatible with the safety and wel- | tents of our lands, and for the same purpose agra- | 
fare.of the state, of whose interests they were the | Tian laws have been improperly mentioned—but | 


guardians. Let us suppose, said Mr. Smilie, a le- what do these arguments mean? Is dissolving the 
gislature so lost to all sense of their duty, and so) charter of the bank the same thing as entering into 


office, from whence grants of lands are made to in- | 





corrupt as to give acharter of monopoly to five | 
men, for all our East India trade, and that the next | 


legislature, beholding this monster in face of the 
constitution, has not the power to give redress—of 
what use would be annual elections? 
cannot afford a remedy in such a case, the people 
must have recourse to the means God and nature 
have given them for redress. The right of the house 
to repeal charters was debated in the council of cen- 
sors, and a member of that body, now in this house, 
and in favor of the bank, conceded the right of the 
legislature to revoke them. The charter of the bank 
was not taken away for what the president and di- 
rectors had done, but from a conviction of its dan- 
gerous tendency. The former house, considerin 
that the bank was a bar to the improvement of the 


If the house | 


it to take away the gold and silver from the owners? 
The dissolution of the charter is merely for the pub- 


lic use. The right of the legislature is so clearly | 
confessed by gentlemen of legal knowledge, it is so | 
| 


eee 
—— 


by the courts of justice as they are given by 
the legislature. : 
We are one great family and the laws are our ip. 


enough. Why should we injure our country in fa- | heritance; they are general rules and common jp 
vor of an institution incompatible with the public | their nature; no man has a greater claim of speci) 
The question at present is, said Mr. | 


privilege for his hundred thousand pownds than | 
for my five pounds; the laws are a commoy 
property; the legislature are entrusted with the dis. 
tribution of them; this house will not, this house 
has no right, no constitutional power to give mono. 
polies of legal privilege, to bestow unequal portions 
of our inheritance on favorites. 

Finally after a protracted discussion, which js 
well reported by Mr. Carey, and dedicated to Dry. 
Franklin, then president of the commonwealth, 
(well worth ‘epubtleation at large at this time), the 
vote on the adoption of Mr. Clymer’s resohution for 
a special committee to report a bill to repeal an ac; 
to incorporate the subscribers to the bank of North 
America, was negatived by a vote of 28 yeas to 4] 
nays. 

Thus among the earliest acts of legislation by the 
commonwealth of Pennsylvania, was the repeal of 
'a bank charter, without any allegation of forfeiture, 
/ but upon the ground of its public detriment. Vest. 
‘ed rights were pleaded, though not very strenuous. 
ily, by some few of the advocates of the bank. But 
it was generally acknowledged, and completely de- 
| monstrated, that the legislature is empowered to re- 
sume a bank charter without judicial proceeding or 

interposition, or any charge of misconduct in the 
bank, whenever the public good requires it. 

At the subsequent session banking influence so 
far prevailed as to procure a recharter for the bank 
for fourteen years instead of a perpetuity, and with 
a moderate instead of a large capital. 

But this does not affect the force of the precedent 
of repeal; and it is impossible to read the debates, 
from which the few preceding extracts have been 
taken, without being struck by the wisdom and fore- 

sight of the foretathers of republicanism. 

All their arguments apply at the present moment: 
/and establish both the power and the policy of legis. 
‘lative resumptions of bank charters whenever the 
| public good requires it. No property is disturbed 
| by it, no vested interest divested—a privilege con- 











‘ferred on afew individuals in derogation of con- 
| mon right is revoked as it may and should be when- 
‘ever its public inconvenience is acknowledged.— 
|The bank and its stockholders are left in the full en- 
| joyment of all the property they ever had, not a cent 
_of which is taken from them, but a monopoly or 
privilege, perhaps improvidently granted, and ecr- 
tainly contrary to the common rights of all who do 
not share in it,is recalled by the power which 
‘granted it, because it proves injurious to the con- 
munity. 

It is not however on this precedent and _ these 
views of our own statesmen, that the argument res‘s 
alone. I shall select one of the many instances al- 
forded by British history to the same effect, in whici 
the most enlightened and respectable of modern 


the charter of the bank of North America, pursued 
the same course in an analogous instance, and main- 
tained it by reason, authority and eloquence never 
surpassed; in which though ably opposed, and in- 
deed defeated, yet the principle was fully establis}- 
ed, and the right in question conceded even by these 
who successfully denied: the policy of its exercise 
on that oecasion. 

The coalition ministry, as it was called, brougli! 
‘forward Mr. Fox’s well known bill for revoking th: 
charter of the East India company, and I shall here 


commons on that subject. 

A petition was presented from the lord mayor, 
aldermen and commons of the city of London, 1! 
common council assembled, setting forth— 

That the petitioners observe by the votes that 6 
| bill is depending before the house, for vesting the 





afiairs of the East India company in certain col- 
missioners, for the benefit of the proprietors and the 
'public; and that the said bill which directs a sel- 

zure and confiscation of powers, privileges and pro- 
_perty granted by charter, secured and confirmed by 
| various acts of parliament, hath exceedingly alarai- 
_ed the petitioners, and raised their fears and appre 
_hensions at so unconstitutional a measure: and there- 


English statesmen, about the period of the repeal of 


insert a short view of the discussion in the house of 


essential to the safety of government, that it would | fore pravine that the said bill may not pass into @ 
| be an insult to the good sense of the house to say | jaw. mes 3 " 


_ any thing more about it. | Mr. Secretary Fox said—It is objected that the 


| _And Mr. Smilie added that the question of the | charter of the company should not be violated; and 
right of the house to take away a charter had been | upon this point, sir, I shall deliver my opinion with- 
| pretty well discussed, and seemed to be well under- | out disguise. A charter is a trust to one or more 

stood; that two of the members on the other side | persons for some given benefit. If this trust be 
had conceded the point, and that thongh the others | abused, if the benefit be not obtained, and its failure 
had not, yet their arguments amount to that when | arises from palpable guilt, or (what in this case 1s full 
our situation is considered. As charters are grant- | as bad) from palpable ignorance or mismanagement, 


g | ed by the assembly, they can be revoked in no other | will any man gravely say, that trust should not be 





way than by the assembly. They can not be taken | resumed, and delivered to other hands, more espe 
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cially in the case of the East India company, whose 
manner of executing this trust, whose laxity and 
Janguor produced, and tend to produce consequences 
diametrically opposite to the ends of confiding that 
trust, and of the institution for which it was grant- 
ed? I beg of gentlemen to be aware of the lengths 
to which their arguments upon the tangibility of 
this charter may be carried. Every syllable virtu- 
ally impeaches the establishment by which we sit 
in this house, in the enjoyinent of this freedom, and 
of every other blessing of our government. These 
kind of arguments are batteries against the main 
pillar of the British constitution. 

Had I lived in the reign of James the second, 
I should most certainly have contributed my efforts, 
and borne part in those illustrious struggles which 
vindicated an empire from hereditary servitude, and 
recorded this VALUABLE DOCTRINE, THAT “TRUST 
ABUSED IS REVOCABLE.” 

He allows (Mr. Dundas) the frangibility of char- 
ters, when absolute occasion requires it, and admits 
that the charter of the company should not prevent 
the adoption of a proper plan for the future govern- 
ment of India, if a proper plan can be achieved 
upon no other terms. 

To this reasoning of Fox, Burke added one of the 
most masterly of his memorable speeches, from 
which ihe following extract is taken, as the whole 
was revised and published by himself. 

To show this, I will consider the objections, 
which [ think are— 

First: That the bill is an attack upon the char- 
tered rights of man. 


As to that, I must observe, that the “phrase of 
the chartered rights of men,” is full of aftectation, 
and very unusual in the discussion of privileges 
conferred by charter of the present description.— 
But it is not difficult to discover what end that am- 
biguous mode of expression, so often reiterated, is 
meant to answer. 

The rights of men, that is to say, the natural 
rights of mankind, are indeed sacred things; and 
if any public measure is proved mischievously to 
affect them, the objection ought to be fatal to that 
measure, even if no charter at all could be set up 
against it. If these natural rights are further af- 
firmed and declared by express covenants, if they 
are already defined and secured against chicane, 
arainst power and authority, by written instru- 
ments and positive engagements, they are in a still 
better condition; they partake not only of the sanc- 
tity of the object so secured, but of that solemn 
public faith itself, which secures an cbject of so 
much importance. Indeed this formal recognition 
by the sovereign power, of an original right in the 
subject, can never be subverted, but by rooting up 
tie holding radical principles of government, and 
even of society itself. The charters, which we 
cali by distinction great, are public instruments of 
this nature. I mean the charters of king John and 
king Henry the third. The things secured by 
these instruments may, without any deceitful am- 
biguity, be very fitly called the chartered rights of 
men. 

These charters have made the very name of a 
charter dear to the heart of every Englishman.— 
But, sir, there may be, and there are charters, not 
only different in nature, but formed on principles 
the very reverse of those of the great charter. Of 
this kind is the charter of the East India company. 
Magna charta is a charter to restrain power, and to 
destroy monopoly. The East India charter is a 
charter to establish monopoly, and to create power. 
Political power and commercial monopoly are not 
the rights of men; and the rights to them derived 
{rom charters, it is fallacious and sophistical to call 
“the chartered rights of men.” 

These chartered rights, (to speak of such char- 
ters and of their effects in terms of the greatest pos- 
sible moderation), do at least suspend the natural 
rights of mankind at large; and in their very frame 
and constitution are liable to fall into a direct vio- 
lation to them. 

It is a charter of this latter description, (that is 
to say a charter of power and monopoly), which is 
ufiected by the bill before you. 

The bill, sir, does, without question, affect it; it 
does affect it effectually and substantially. But 
having stated to you of what description the char- 
tered rights are which this bill touches, I feel no 
difficulty at ail in acknowledging the existence of 
those chartered rights in their fullest extent. They 
belong to the company in the surest manner; and 
they are secured to that body by every sort of pub- 
lie sanction. They are stamped by the faith of the 
king, they are stamped by the faith of the par- 
liament; they have been bought for money, for 
money honestly and fairly paid; they have been 
bought fer valuable consideration, over and over 
again. 
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ny their claim to exclude their fellow subjects from | 
the commerce of half the globe. 
‘IT admit their claim to administer an annual ter-| 
ritorial revenue of seven millions sterling; to com- 
mand an army of sixty thousand men; and to dis- 
pose (under the control of a sovereign imperial 
discretion, and with the due observance of the na- | 
tural and locai law) of the lives and fortunes of 
thirty millions of their fellow creatures. All this 
they possess by charter and by acts of parliament, 
(in my opinion) without a shadow of controversy. 
hose who carry the rights and claims of the 
company the furthest do not contend for more than 
this, and all this I freely grant. But granting all 
this, they must grant to me in my turn, that all po- 
litical power which is set over men, and that all 
privileges claimed or exercised in exclusion of 
them, ing wholly a.tificial, and for so much, a 
derogation from the natural equality of mankind at 
large, ought to be some way or other exercised ul- 
timately for their benefit. 

If this is true with regard to every species of po- 
litical dominion, and every description of commer- 
cial privilege, none of which can be original self 
derived rights, or grants for the mere private bene- 
fit of the holders, then such rights or privileges, or 
whatever else you choose to call them, are all in 
the strictest sense a trust; and it is of the very es- 
sence of every trust to be rendered accountable, and 
even totally to cease, when it substantially varies 
from the purposes for which alone it could have a 
lawful existence. 


This, I conceive, sir, to be true of trusts of 
power vested in the highest hands, and of such as 
seem to hold of no human creature. But about 
the application of this principle to subordinate de- 
rivative trusts, I do not see how a controversy can 
be maintained. To whom then would I make the 
East India company accountable? Why, to par- 
liament to be sure; to parliament, from whom 
their trust was derived; to parliament, which alone 





is capable of comprehending the magnitude of its 
object, and its abuse; and alone capable of an ef- 
fectual legislative remedy. The very charter, 
which is held ont to exclude parliament from cor- 
recting malversation with regard to the high trust 
vested in the company, is the very thing which at 
once gives a title and imposes a duty on us to in- 
terfere with effect, wherever power and authority 
originating from ourselves are perverted from their 
purposes, and become instruments of wrong and 
violence. 

If parliament, sir, had nothing to do with this 
charter, we might have some sort of epicurian ex- 
cuse to stand aloof, indifferent spectators of what 
passes in India and in London. But if we are the 
very cause of the evil, we are in a special manner 
engaged to the redress; and for us passively to bear 
with oppressions committed under the sanction of 
our own authority, is in truth and reason for this 
house to be an active accomplice in the abuse. 

That the power notoriously, grossly abused, has 
been bought from us is very certain. But this 
circumstance, which is urged against the bill, be- 
comes an individual motive for our interference 
lest we should be thought to have sold the blood 
of millions of men, for the base consideration of 
money. 


We sold, I admit, all that we had to sell, that is, 
our authority, not our control. We had not a right 
to make a market of our duties. 

I ground myself therefore on this principle—that 
if the abus* is proved, the contract is broken; and 
we re-enter into all our rights; that is, into the ex- 
ercise of all our duties. 

Our own authority is indeed as much a trust or- 
ginally, as the company’s authority is a trust deri- 
vatively, and it is the use we make of the resumed 
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I therefore freely admit to the East India compa- {high judicial functionary, took part, uniting their 


more professional doctrines with the great states- 
. ’ - il ~ 
man-like views of Burke and Fox. Not one of 
these great lawyers denied the right or powers of 
parliament to revoke charters whenever the case of 
. s rr . . 
adequate state necessity arises. ‘The principle was 


' granted by all, and the whole question resolved into 


one of policy. 

Iam not unmindful of the alleged omnipotence 
of parliament: but in this respect it has no power 
that does not belong to the legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania. Nor do I overlook the fact that some of the 
speakers in parliament, like some in the assembly 
of Pennsylvania, asserted the vested and indefeasi- 
ble right ina corporate privilege. But such as- 
sertion was refuted by the opposite arguments on 
both these occasions. Ever since the first attempt 
to repeal laws of mortmain, vested rights have 
been pleaded against the constantly asserted right 
to improve the public condition. Titles of nobility 
were vested rights. Entails and primogeniture 
were vested rights; with more reason than state 
bank charters are vested rights. The least spark 
of liberalism has never failed to shew its light against 
all such pretensions. In England the enlightened 
patriots, Milton, Locke and others of old times 
down to those of the present day, who are uproot- 
ing charters innumerable, have uniformly asserted, 
with Burke, the higher right and supreme law of 
liberty and equality, above the ciaims of even pro- 
perty, much less privilege. Indeed it is the right 
of property to be freed from privilege, of equality 
to be joined with liberty. It is the right of indivi- 
dual industry and of free labor to be protected 
against privileged orders and artificial immunities, 
detrimental and derogatory to all but those who 
enjoy them. We republicans should be degenerate 
ofispring of the English whigs if we refrain from 
dealing radically with such vested rights. Nor is 
there any difficulty till we pass from the question 
of legislative power to that of its supposed qualifi- 
cation by our federal government, which is the 
supreme law. 

Secondly. The only question arises on the clause 
of the federal constitution prohibiting state laws, 
impairing the obligation of contracts: a just and 
salutary provision to protect contracts between in- 
dividuals from unjust state legislation. After it 
had remained more than twenty yea.s a dead letter, 
the supreme court of the United States, in 1810, 
applied this prohibition to a law of Georgia grant- 
ing land to individuals, which was construed to be 
a contract, that must not be impaired, by another 
law of the same state, revoking the grant; and in 
1819, the court determined that a royal charter for 
a college granted before the revolution, is a con- 
tract, which the state of New Hampshire, after the 
recognition of American independence, would im- 
pair by a law changing the college into a university, 
Encouraged by these and other like constructions, 
frequent attempts were made, to bring various laws 
within the constitutional interdict, as impairing 
the obligation of contracts, and to prohibit all judi- 
cial powers to the state legislatures. But the 
supreme court, overruling most of these attempts, 
determined that retrospective Jaws, which do net 
impair the obligation of contracts, or partake of the 
character of ex post facto laws, are not contrary to 
the constitution; that there is nothing in it which 
forbids the legislature of a state to exercise judicial 
functions; or to divest vested rights, provided the 
law divesting them does not impair the obligation 
of contracts: and the judges have taken care to 
make it known that none of their determinations 
have intimated that a state statute which divests a 
vested right, is repugnant to the constitution of the 
United States. 

If, as seems to be the prevailing opinion, they 
have construed the kindred clause against ex post 
facto laws as confined to criminal laws, adopting 





power that must justify or condemn us in the re- 
sumption of it. When we have perfected the plan | 
laid before us by the right honorable mover, the | 
world will then see what it is we destroy, and | 
what if is we create. By that test we stand or fall; | 
and by that test I trust that it will be found in the | 
issue, that we are going to supersede a charter | 
abused to the full extent of all the powers which it | 
could abuse, and exercised in the plenitude of des- 
potism, tyranny and corruption; and that in one 
and the same plan, we provide a real and chartered 
security for the n1GHTS oF MEN cruelly violated 
under that charter. 

It would be impossible to adduce reason more 
convincing, clothed in language more beautiful than 





this noble vindication of the vested rights of man, 
as superior to chartered privileges. 

In the course of the present debate, Scott, (the | 
present lord Eldon), Dallas, Erskine, Plomer, Ken- 





yon, Macdonald and Mansfield, six chief justices, 





|as they afterwards became, and the seventh also a 


Blackstone’s erroneous and always controling as- 
sertion, that court have impaired, if not destroyed, 
an excellent conservative guard provided by the 
constitution, and, in fact, a principle of natural 
justice, against unjust legislation; and while con- 
struing the clause against Jaws impairing the obli- 
gation of contracts in the year 1827 the judges 
were so irreconcilably divided in opinion on its 
meaning that the state judicatories and the commu- 
nity are unable since to know what it means.— 
Thus the ex post facto clause has been construc- 
tively rendered almost useless; and the clause against 
impairing contracts applied to laws by embarrass- 
ing construction has left the whole subject in doubt 
and difficulty. By recent appointments there is 
now a majority of that bench, not involved in these 
perplexing contradictions, and when these clauses 
of the constitution come once more to be consider- 
ed by the supreme court, the public may expect a 
rset harmonious and satisfactory interpretation of 
them. 
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The question, whether a state bank charter is a | 
contract so obligatory on the state that it cannot | 
repeal or reforin it, never has been passed upon by 
the supreme court of the United States; and I re- 
spectfully submit that bank charters are not con- 
tracts within the constitutional prohibition. A 
bank charter is a grant of privilege, and not pro- 
perty, the ordinary subject of contract; privilege 
in derogation of common right, which the state 
should be at liberty to resume whenever public in- 
terest requires it; which when resumed affects no 
private right of property, and impairs no contract 
concerning it. This distinction is pointedly ac- 
knowledged by an authentic publication from the 
United States bank in the National Gazette of 23d 
September last, which, after enumerating the items 
of the bonus paid to the state for the charter, pro- 
ceeds to say: ‘For all these benefits the state in 
return gave absolutely nothing. They merely fur- 
nished what is called a charter, that is, they said 
that these stockholders should be called the bank of 
the United States, and be able to sue for their debts 
—a convenience this in managing their capital, but 
adding not a. dollar of advantage to that capital, any 
more than the mere piece of tape which is used to 
tie up a bundle of notes gives value to the notes.” 
The true distinction is forcibly shewn in this view 
of the subject by the bank itself. The incorporeal 
means by which a bank is impersonated are totally 
distinet from the pecuniary means which form its 
capital; the former being granted by the state, the 
latter subscribed by the stockhoiders. The state 
ae authority to transact business like an indivi- 

ual exempted from individual liabilities; and the 
stock is managed with the advantages of that ex- 
emption. But by granting the charter the state 
gives no property. It leaves the capital or proper- 
ty whatever the stockholders make it; and by re- 
pealing the charter the state resumes merely the in- 
corporeal privilege, leaving the property as it was. 
Imost any dealing between a state and an indi- 
vidual may be construed to be a contract in some 
senses of the term. But it is clear that every con- 
tract does not fall within the constitutional inter- 
dict. Salaries and marriages are created by con- 
tract, yet the salary granted with an office created 
by law may be recalled by a subsequent law from 
reasons of state, without impairing the obligation 
of the original contract between the officer and the 
state. The contract of marriage may be dissolved 
by law without exposing it to be annulled as un- 
constitutional. It is giving at least force enough to 
the constitutional interdict, when it is construed to 
prevent laws impairing the obligation of contracts 
not only between individuals, but also some laws 
deemed contracts, between states and individuals, 
such as direct grants of lands. But to inflict this 
yrohibition on every law a state may make, would 
be equally insufferable by the business and by the 
sovereignty of a state. Nor is it pretended that it 
can be. The clause must have some limit beyond 
its mere terms, or it would unhinge society. As 
all laws then are not contracts, what laws are con- 
tracts? I answer that personal rights, the rights of 
individual property, and laws concerning them, are 
those alone contemplated by the constitution.— 
'; hey alone are the ordinary subjects of contracts. 
There is no OBLIGATION on a State not to resume a 
privilege granted in derogation of common right.— 
The constitution was not made for privileges, and 
in the sense of the constitution there is no contract 
or obligation when the object is privilege. If a 
charter were granted to a corporation sole, as it 
might be, as well as to a corporation aggregate, for 
example to the president of the United States bank 
alone, instead of the president, directors and com- 
pany conferring on him and his successors in that 
office all the privileges and immunities conferred 
on the body of stockholders, might not the state af- 
terwards revoke such ill-advised privilege, without 
violating the constitution, or impairing the obliga- 
tion of a contract? It never could have been in 
contemplation of the constitution that such a cor- 
poration should be protected as a binding contract 
which state legislation cannot regulate or repeal.— 
When a bonus is paid, it is the price of privilege: 
and therefore perhaps restoration of the bonus must 
accompany resumption of the charter. But it does 
not follow that even if there is a species of con- 
tract so far as respects the bonus, that the state is 
incapacitated from resuming the privilege on re- 
funding the bonus. By so doing the common- 
wealth would be reinstated in its sovereign rights 
to recall a privilege injurious to the public. If it 
should not refund the bonus, the Jaw of revocation 
would only s2 far impair the obligation of the con- 
tract; (if a law even sExirtne privilege can be 
deemed a contract obligatory) for a law may be un- 
constitutional in part without being void altogether. 
Repealing a charter affects only the privilege and 


There is an expression of chief justice Marshall 
in the case of the Providence bank, taking for 
granted, for arzument’s sake, that a bank charter is 
a contract. But that it was so taken for granted, 
merely for argument’s sake, as was asserted at the 
bar, is clear from the judgment pronounced, which 
is that for a state to tax a bank is not unconstitu- 
tional as impairing the obligation of a contract by 
the charter. This judgment goes far to the conclu- 
sion, that the sovereign rights of states remain to 
be exercised over banks without violating the con- 
stitutional protection of contracts; for the reason of 
the thing cannot be that banks may be destroyed 
indirectly, through the taxing power, and not re- 
pealed directly by the same sovereign power in 
another exercise of it. In fact a practical construc- 
tion has been put on the power of states to regulate 
banks, and with universal acceptance throughout 
the United States, by the laws suppressing small 
notes, which if carried up to the denomination of 
notes contemplated, might work a repeal of some of 
their charters—an improvement in which Pennsy!- 
vania was first, I believe. 


The Georgia case, the New Jersey case, and the 
Virginia case, in which state laws were adjudged 
contracts, and posterior laws deemed unconstitu- 
tional for repealing them, were all cases in which 
land was granted, so that all these cases turned di- 
rectly on grants of private property resumed. The 
Dartmouth college case, was also a case involving a 
grant and the possession of large property, which 
although held in trust, was nevertheless taken by 
the New Hampshire law from the original trustees 
or their successors, and placed in the disposition of 
others created by that law. The distinction be- 
tween all this series of adjudications and the case 
of bank charters is therefore obvious. There are 
many considerate persons who question the con- 
structive extension of obligatory contracts to mean 
laws at all, believing that the constitution contem- 
plates individual not public transactions. There 
are others who think that this construction was 
strained beyond right or reason in the case of the 
Dartmouth college. My purpose is not to gainsay 
these decisions of the supreme court; but to distin- 
guish bank charters from them. 


Far from disparaging the supreme court of the 
United States or the great chief justice who was for 
thirty years its presiding genius, constitutional his- 


tory must still record that during the first twenty | 


years of this union that court never sentenced a 
law to bea contract; that when at last it did so, the 
law in question was a direct grant of lands to indivi- 
duals; that the whole judgment is engrossed with 
making the constitutional meaning of the mere word 
contract the same as Blackstones’ meaning of the 


word grant; that even then it was the judgment of a| 


bare majority of a divided court, such a majority as 
no longer ventures to determine constitutional ques- 
tions; that this judgment was pronounced without the 
benefit of full argument at the bar, and without fore- 
seeing the unmanageable embarrassment from giving 
judgment on the word contract, without attending to 
its associated word obligation. Mr. Dallas perhaps, 
and Mr. Forward certainly in their published let- 
ters, yield the contract of a bank charter without a 
question: but I trust those learned gentlemen will 
think better of it. Americans are of all others the 
most docile to judicial authority, and I should be 
sorry to disturb this reverence. The constitutjon- 
al historian of England has said that the bigotry of 
lawyers Jeads thein to defend every pretension to 
which their received standard of authority gives a 
sanction. A most eminent and learned judge of the 
supreme court of the United States, whose acces- 
sion to it was soon followed by a flood of cases, in- 
cluding that of the Dartmouth college, bearing hard 
on state sovereignty, may perhaps recollect the 
warning of a friend that receding or reaction must 
be the only alternatives of such departure from the 
Madisonian understanding of the constitution. 


All considerate friends of the federal constitution 
must view with alarm so formidable an increase of 
its judicial powers by construction as that which 
requires courts to deprive states of sovereign au- 
thority over the already six hundred banks, and 
probably six thousand other corporations, which by 
special privileges and perpetuities, now engross the 
circulating medium and much more of the proper- 
ty, the business and the welfare of the whole coun- 
try. Even if the supreme court had by any one or 
more of its judgments countenanced this depriva- 
tion, it would not be unreasonable to expect a recon- 
sideration of it. As far as the direct question of 
bank charters is concerned, the supreme court has 
never passed upon it: and we are at liberty to dis- | 
cuss it free from the weight of their authority.— | 
That court it is submitted, will give to one clause 
of the ninth section of the first article of the con- | 





still leaves all the capital to the stockholders. 


stitution, much less, and to another clause of that, 


~~ 


es 


section much more meaning, than its framers con- 
templated, if they restrict the prohibition of ex post 
facto laws to those concerning crimes only; and if 
they extend that against laws impairing the obliga- 
tion of contracts to bank charters. The first Jets 
loose all the mischiefs of retroactive legislation, 
which the federal constitution interdicts. The last 
withdraws from state sovereignty power indispensa- 
ble to its well being. The country would be sub- 
jugated by bank corporations, instead of being go- 
verned by states. By construing laws to be con- 
tracts within the latter prohibition, the supreme 
court brought themselves to irreconcilable conflict 
of opinion, leaving the country at large, in what an 
ancient writer justly calls that wretched servitude 
which is caused by vagueness and uncertainty of 
law. That elevated tribunal for its own sake, es- 
‘pecially the surviving judges who were parties to a 
conflict of construction so deplorable in its efiects, 
must desire to review the clauses in question, and 
give them altogether an interpretation at once con- 
servative of the private rights of men, the sovereign 
rights of states, and the duration of the federal con- 
stitution. 

Notbing is more unsatisfactory than the construc- 
tion of constitutions by the literal meaning of 
words. It is arule of municipal Jaw that written 
instruments should speak for themselves, without 
explanation from witnesses. But it is a principle 
of politics that cotemporaneous commentary or his- 
torical recollection is of more reliance than literal 
interpretation. By this better light, we are inform- 
ed and well assured that the constitutional provi- 
sion concerning the obligation of contracts means 
nothing more than to protect private mghts and per- 
sonal interests; contracts of property, not grants of 
privilege; private grants, not incorporeal heredita- 
ments and perpetuities. Mr. Luther Martin, in his 
report to the legidiehure of Maryland says so ex- 
pressly—he had no idea of any other state law than 
such as interfere between private debtors and _pri- 
vate creditors. Mr. Madison, in his luminous vin- 
dication of the clause in question in the federalist 
as expressly confines it to personal security and 
private rights: not only so, but he as obviously ex- 





cludes from it all incorporated privileges and spe- 
cial immunity. He calis the clause a constitutional 
| bulwark against legislative interference in cases cf: 
fecting personal rights, against such legislation as be- 
‘comes jobs in the hands of influential and enterpris- 
‘ing speculators, snares to the more industrious and 
lessinformed. The object was, he says, such a tho- 
|rough reform as would banish speculation in public 
measures, taspire general prudenc? and industry, and 
‘give a regular course to the bi/siness of sociely.— 
| What was this business of socitty? Not banking. 
| What were prudence and industry to be exercised 
‘in or upon? Not corporations. What was the mis- 
chief to be remedied by this salutary provision as 
Mr. Madison understood and recommended it?— 
The jobs of influential and enterprising speculators. 
His uniform opposition to the whole credit and pa- 
per system is well known. It was this aversion 
which at last subdued his repugnance to the bank 
of the United States as unconstitutional, and pre- 
vailed on him to sanction it as indispensable to con- 
trol the numerous state banks, which had usurped 
and contaminated the constitutional currency. The 
framers of the constitution never contemplated the 
case of state banks at all. Such institutions were 
not anticipated. It is well known that chief justice 
Marshall considered them repugnant to the consti- 
tution. One of his last judgments, that on the 
Missouri state certificates, assumes tor its basis 
(and it was concurred in by a majority cf the court) 
what judge Thompson says, ‘renders it difficult to 
escape the conclusion that all bank notes issued by 
a state, or under state authority, or permission, ar? 
bills of credit falling within the constitutional pro- 
hibition.”” In that case judge McLean likewise 
says, “If a state legislature pass an ex post facto 
law or law impairing the obligation of contracts, it 
remains a harmless enactment on the statute books. 
until it is brought to bear injuriously on mdividual 
rights.” It was far from the anticipation of the 
constitution that innumerable banks could be held 
sacred from all state interference, as obligatory con- 
tracts to be upheld by the judiciary in perpetual, 
irresponsible and intangible succession. Such a 
result is not only not countenanced by the clause 
against laws impairing the obligation of contracts, 
but the philosophy of the whole section of the 
same article contradicts it. Mr. Madison could 
never have denounced laws, regulating the issnes, 
the by laws, and the business generally of banks 





as contrary to the first principles of the social compact 
and to every principal of social legislation. The 
letter of the convention to the states recommends 
the constitution to their adoption as leaving to each 
of the states all rights of independent sovereignty.—- 
What shall we say of Mr. Madison’s eloquent and 
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rophetic denunciation, on the same page of the 
Fe eralist, against “the pestilent effects of paper 
money on the industry and morals of the people, 
and on the character of republican government, 
constituting an enormous debt against the states, 
or rather an acctmulation of guilt, to be expiated 
no otherwise than by a voluntary sacrifice on the 
altar of justice of the power which has been the in- 
strument of it:’—if the same great prophet is to be 


_made one of those short-sighted lawgivers who by 


the next clause concerning contracts has perpetuat- 
ed the very power of pestilent evils they were so 
anxiously guarding against, and offering up a solemn 
sacrifice to atone on the altar of justice for their 
accumulated guilt. The construction which makes 
contracts of bank charters breaks this altar of jus- 
tice, protects the guilty and perpetuates the pesti- 
lent etfects of paper money which the constitution 
was to have sacrificed. The constitution never in- 
tended to make a contract of every state bank char- 
ter. 

The last clause in the same article forbids the 
states to grant titles of nobility, as another article 
lays congress too under the same interdict. Con- 
strue this clause literally as the word contract is 
construed in the adjoining ciause; and the conse- 
quence is inevitable that both congress and the se- 
veral states may confer all the privileges and immu- 
nities, the entails and promogeniture; in short, per- 
petuate all the evils of nobility; provided that in so 
doing they avoid the mere {ifle. While no one will 
deny that the prohibition strikes at a thing, ata 
class of persons, at a privileged order, not at their 
denomination by a word; just as the word contract 
designs to protect those personal rights and that pri- 
vate property which form its common subjects, not 
to comprehend treaties, ordinances and acts of state; 
nor above all to vouchsafe special privileges, dero- 


gatory to common rights, and more’ inconsistent | 


with free government than nobility itself. To raise 
bank charters into contracts intangible by state law, 
is at the same time to annihilate the state govern- 
ments; reducing them below corporations; to de- 
prive the federal government of its indisputable re- 


gulation of coin, and the value thereof; and to au- |organization, it enjoys its established credit, as 
thorise a privileged order more inconsistent with | well as its old connexions abroad and at home, and 


our institutions than a titled nobility. 

But now taking leave of the mere clause against 
laws impairing the obligation of contracts, and look- 
ing to the reason of things, I proceed to shew by 


the others before alluded to; and yielding to the ob- 
ligations of contracts all that even the broadest or 
wildest construction of that phrase has ever dreampt 
of, there is an acknowledged and settled limit to 


corporate immunity, and an acknowledged pale of | 


legislation, which all jurisprudence proclaims.— 
That limitation and authority pervade the cases de- 
termined by the supreme court of the U. States.— 
It is, that all pudlic corporations, and such as par- 
take of political power, are necessarily within the 
power of legislation. The bank of the U. States 
was adjudged by the supreine court of the United 
States to be constitutional solely on tie ground of 
its being such, that is a public or political; as eon- 
tradistinguished from private corporations. Such 
is the whole strain of the argument, and the very 
pedestal of the lofty decision against the law of Ma- 
ryland taxing the branch. And when, some years 
afterward, the supreme court was prevailed upon to 
review that judgment, on the memorable occasion 
of the taxing law of Ohio, chief justice Marshall 
solemnly and earnestly in the name of the court 
denied that the bank was for the management of a 
private concern, or founded on a contract between 
individuals, having private trade and private profit 
for its great and principal object, as was asserted 
by the advocates of Ohio. The bank, said he, is 
not considered as a private corporation, but as a pub- 
lic corporation, created for public and national pur- 
poses. The mere business of banking, he adds, is 
in its own nature, a private business, and may be 
carried on by individuals or companies, having no 
political connexion with the government: but the 
bank is not such an individual or company. Strong, 
plain and decisive as this acknowledgment and de- 
cision are, they need no enforcement. Even with- 
out their high authority, however, as judgment, I 
should venture respectfully to submit as reason that 
banking institutions which make and regulate most 
of the circulating medium, must be public corpora- 
tions and political institutions, amenable to law as 
such, to be dealt with for reasons of state, and sub- 
jected to general legislation. 

But relieved from ail occasion for further argu- 
ment to this effect. L use the decisions of the su- 
preme court of the United States in the two cases 
of Maryland and Ohio, as I did the Pennsylvania 


and English set er of the bank of North Ame- 
rica and the East India company, as conclusive far 


| beyond any reasoning of mine. 


Beside the distinction, therefore, between privi- 
lege and property, and the mere meaning of the 
terms obligation and contract, we are thus author- 
ised by the highest judgment and plainest reason to 
consider the former bank of the United States a 
public agent of political organization, and not a 
mere private corporation; and the only corollary 
remaining is whether the bank of the United States 
as chartered by congress, and the United States 
bank as chartered by the legislature of Pennsylva- 
nia are one and the same; a proposition that an- 
swers itself. That bank of the United States is the 
»resent United States bank, rechartered for state 
dont age as it was formerly for purposes of the 

nited States; in more intimate political connexion 
with the state government; a public corporation, 
without which that government would be deranged 
in all its functions. The act of assembly of the 
16th February, 1836, erects the present stockholders 


of the bank of the United States, to an amount not 
exceeding the present capital of the bank, into a 
The title of the act 
is an act to repeal certain tax laws, and to continue 
and extend the improvements of the state, by rail 
roads and canals, and to charter a state bank to be 
called the United States bank. The first section 
repeals those taxes; (then about to expire by limi- 
tation), other sections regulate the by laws and 
privileges of the bank; and others place the inter- 
nal improvements and common schools of ae 

us 


corporation and body politic. 


under its contributions for their support. 





the bank has been made as it were the state itself. 


‘Its resources, territorial and intellectual ameliora- 
tion, welfare, policy, power and existence are as- 
sociated with the bank. 

At the meeting of the stockholders on the 20th 


February, 1836, the reasons assigned by the presi- 


‘dent tor accepting the new charter, were that the 
capital was all paid without the necessity of ob- 
‘taining a new one; that bearing the same name, 
‘continuing in the same place, and with the same 


‘inherits a circulation of twenty-two millions. 


| Thus the identity is indisputable: and it is diffi- 
cult to conceive how such a political connexion 
‘between the commonwealth and a corporation, 
other views of the subject, that the U.S. bank does |such a complete unity of interest, can be deemed 
not hold its charter by contract in the sense of that |a common contract which the state for thirty years 
clause. Granting all that can be said forthe Yazoo | is obliged not to affect by legislation without im- 
case, and the case of the Dartmouth college, and all | pairing the obligation. If so, the state in granting 





‘the bank charter has surrendered its own. 


If the federal judiciary may bind the state irre- 
vocably and immutably to such a contract, Penn- 
All the attributes 
1 The laws of the state are 
subject to the by laws of the bank; and whether a 
canal boat shall ply, or a child be educated, depends 
not on the resources or laws of the state, but on the 
If the bank 
should become insolvent, its assignees might still 
hold the state bound by the contract, even though 
the bank should be no longer able to continue the 
If the 
stockholders, their successors or assigns, should dis- 
pose of the bank charter to citizens of other states, 
(as it is understood the United States bank have, 
since their late charter, purchased a bank in New 
Orleans) or to foreigners, the contract would even 
then, if it be such as is alleged, remain binding on 
Though inhabitants of Europe, of Asia, 
or of Africa should become exclusive proprietors of 
the stock, if it be held by intangible contract with 
the state, the state could not meddle with it; and it 
is not a forced or extravagant fancy to imagine the 
United States at war with a nation owning the 
United States bank of Pennsylvania, and compel- 
ling the supreme court of the United States to 
annul a law of Pennsvivania resuming the charter. 
This distressing condition of the state is indeed 
more stringent than was imagined, till the publica- 
tion before mentioned by the bank in the National 
Gazette of the 22d September last, which announces 
the fact, (otherwise incredible) that “official appli- 
cation was made by the legislature to the bank to 
know whether the stockholders would accept a 


sylvania is no longer a state. 
of sovereignty are gone. 


income and dividends of the bank. 


improvements and education of the state. 


the state. 


charter from Pennsylvania; that the answer was 


certain sums.” 





that it would be accepted on certain terms; and 
that the legislatv re and the governor accordingly pass- | the 
ed a bill for rechartering the bank on payment of| private assignees for thirty years the great public 
; The compact, therefore, which 
created this union of bank and state was, it seems, 
solicited by the state as its resource for taxes to be 
repealed, roads and canals to be made, and schools 
to be founded. Without expressing any opinion on 
the policy of such arrangements, it is plain that the 
state has power to change them as its exigencies 
may require, or it has no power at all. If the old 


| bank of the United States was a public agent, the 
‘new bank is more—it is a public succedaneum. It 
is not merely currency that is supplied and regulat- 
ed, but state income and perer. It is, 1 repeat, 
the state itself. An English statesman called the 
finances of England, the state of England, as an ab- 
solute monarch of France said, that he, the king, 
was the state. The bank must be within the poli- 
tical power of the state, or the state within the 
fiscal power of the bank from their intimate rela- 
tions. It falls therefore directly within the only 
principle on which the federal judiciary sustained 
the bank of the United States; and is a stronger in- 
stance of that principle. 

In the case of the Planter’s bank of Georgia, chief 
justice Marshall considers the case of a state stock- 
holder in a bank, and says that when a government 
becomes a partner in a trading company, it divests 
itself, as far as concerns the transactions of the com- 
pany, of its sovereign character, and takes that of a 
private citizen. But this principle does not affect 
that we are considering, of a state in political, no 
pecuniary connexion with a bank. 

A South Carolina court has determined that a 
debt due to the bank of South Carolina, which is 
owned entirely by the state, is not a debt entitled 
to state priority of payment; and a North Carolina 
court has determined that the state bank of North 
Carolina cannot give its books in evidence, to prove 
an overdraft by one of its debtors, because the 
bank, as the chief justice said, is only a private 
corporation. But these peculiar adjudications, con- 
fined to the local laws of public priority and the 
rules of evidence, are distinguishable from the doc- 
trine of the supreme court of the United States, 
that a bank which aids the treasury, and furnishes 
the circulation of a government, is a public institu- 
tion. It would be inconvenient to allow banks 
priority as public creditors, in the payment of 
debts, or to declare their books eqnai to publie re- 
cords as matters of evidence. But it by no means 
follows from such premises, that they are private 
corporations, on the ground of contract for all the 
purposes of the constitutional protection of contraets 
from posterior legislation. 

An American Law Treatise on Corporations, 
divides them into public and private; and classes 
banks as of the latter denomination. But this is 
without reference to the question we are consider- 
ing, and without reference to any authority for it, 
but such as also does not regard that question. In 
the Dartmouth college case, the great question was, 
whether acollege is a private or public corpora- 
tion. The decision was, that by private founda- 
tion, public charities become private, thongh in- 
corporated. Insurance companies, canal, bridge 
and turnpike companies are supposed to be also 
private. But political corporations, for the govern- 
ment of towns, counties, &c. though involving pri- 
vate interests, are allowed to be public institutions, 
of which government preserves the regulation.— 
The civil code of Louisiana, divides all corporations 
into political andprivate, and defines the former to 
be those which have principally for their object-the 
administration of a portion of the state, and to 
whom a part of the power of government is dele- 
gated to that effect, which is nearly if not exactly 
the relation between the United States bank and 
the state of Pennsylvania. 

Thus my endeavor is accomplished to shew that 
all sovereiznties have the right to resume charters 
for reasons of state; that it is a right which the 
state of Pennsylvania exercised in the instance of 
the bank of North America, before it yielded by 
the present federal constitution, some part of its 
sovereignty; and that in the only clause of that 
constitution which can be appealed to, there is no 
surrender of the state sovereignty over bank char- 
ters: while in cotemporary understanding, subse- 
quent events, and the reason of things, there is 
conclusive evidence that this power remains with 
the state. 

Other reasons of a more abstract character might 
be added, though I trust the foregoing does not 
need corroboration. In the Georgia case so often 
alluded to, chief justice Marshall says: 1t may well 
be doubted whether the nature of society and go- 
vernment does not prescribe the limits to the legis- 
lative power; and it is the peculiar province of the 
, | legislature to prescribe general rules for govern- 
ment. May we not then seriously doubt the au- 
thority of any legislature to devolve upon twenty 




















trusts, annually recurring, of supplying the income, 
supporting the schools and furthering the internal 
improvements of the state? 

Are these duties which those annually elected 
by the people and annually accountable to them, 
can devolve upon others not elected by the people, 
and not accountable to them? Furthermore, when 
such profound investigators of the principles of free 
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government as Locke and Jeiferson doubt the power 
of one legislature to bind another at all, may it not 
be questioned whether any legislatures are under 
the obligation of contracts but such as make them? 
If the highways, the navigable rivers, and the cur- 
rency of states may be sold or transferred by their 
public agents by contract to private assignees, which 
contracts bind generations, there is no occasion for 
elective or legislative government at all, but all its 
functions may be made over to a few individuals. 

By the report of the secretary of the treasury of 
the 5th January last, there were five hundred and 
fifty-eight banks in the United States reported, 
since when the bank of the United States an many 
more have been erected. Thus, there must be now 
several thousand bank stockholders, privileged by 
special exemptions from the course of law; whose 
directors, by charter in effect perpetual, change 
the standard and value, and tax all property, the 
exclusive emolument of this privileged order. Mr. 
Jetferson said of this state of things, before it was 
aggravated as it is that “‘the bank mania is one of 
the most threatening of our false imitations of Eng- 
land. It is raising up a moneyed aristocracy in 
our country, which has already set the government 
at defiance; and although forced to yield a little on 
the first essay of their strength, their principles 
are unyielded and unyielding. They have taken 
deep root in the hearts of that class from which 
our legislators are drawn, and the sop to Cerebus 
from fable has become history. Their principles 
take hold of the good, their pelf of the bad, and 
thus those whom the constitution has placed as guard 
to its portals, are sophisticated or suborned from 
their duties. That paper money has some advan- 
tage must be admitted: but its abuses are also in- 
veterate: and that it, by breaking up the measure of 
value, makes a lottery of all private property, can- 
not be denied. Shall we ever be able to put a 
constitutional veto upon i?” A distinguished mem- 
ver elect of the convention to improve the constitu- 
tion of Pennsylvania, judge Hopkinson, declared 
in his place in congress, that he considered “the 
litter of banks lately created in Pennsylvania as the 
offspring of private legislation and legislative fraud.” 


class, with even most of the consuming, must be 
convinced, that divested of prejudice and mystifi- 
cation, it is the interest of all to disfranchise a few 
of the monstrous and intolerable power by law, to | 
unsettle the standard of value, and speculate on 
prices at their secret and selfish will. No part of 
the community has any social or political right 
whatever to such monopoly. A Baltimore mob de- 
stroyed the dwellings of those accused of abusing 
it, and other such outrages may be expected if it is 
not abolished; for a nation born of a Boston riot, 
will be always apt to resent by revolutionary en- 
ergy oppressive privilege sanctioned by law. But 
legislative justice will prove a security against po- 
pulartumult, as the abolition of privilege is the best 
guarantee of property. 

Nor perhaps would its extinguishment be so in- 
jurious to the disfranchised themselves, as their 
clamorous retainers cause the timorous and un- 
thinking to apprehend. Monopolies and privileges 
are held by the invidious and costly tenure of per- 
petual resistance to the constant efforts of the mass 
to recover their rights; and those who from habit 
deem them indispensable to their emoluments would 
find that private, unchartered and responsible asso- 
ciations, are ¢heir gain as wellas that of all the rest. 
The significant publication by the bank in the Na- 
tional Gazette of the 23d September last, puts this 
strikingly by the avowal that its charter ‘adds not 
a dollar of advantage to the capital any more than | 
the mere piece of tape which is used to tie up a. 
bundle of notes, gives value to the notes.”” While, 
the country was in its infancy and poor, it was per- | 
haps politic to compromise with corporations as the | 
means of creating capital, though even this is very | 
questionable, and there is now no reason nor any 
excuse for them. 

It will be a great and an easy reform which re- 
stores to the people their equality, to the states 
their sovereignty, and to the union its supremacy 
over coin and currency. The federal government 
has done much towards this restoration. But tie 
states can do still more. While a large body of| 





| 











Those were the banks which governor Snyder tried 


rostrate or seated cross legged on the open floor 
in the full observance of their devotion. Their 
habits and religion admit not of the presence of 
any of their own females, nor recognize them as 
accountable beings, to whom the door of salvation 
can be open. The Greek church is the established 
religion of Russia, and while it has many peculia- 
rities, it has many resemblances to the Catholic 
church, Their places of worship are more nume- 
rous than any other sect, and peculiar, in having 
from three to ten steeples or domes on every church. 
Moscow is indeed remarkable for its numerous 
churches. Its profile view presents a forest of 
spires, domes and steeples. Many of them are 
literally filled with bells, but, unlike ours, and of 
various sizes and tones, they are suspended, im- 
moveable, and the skillful bell-ringer with cords 
to the various hammers, produces the ringing, and 
works out their delightful chimes. The size, tone, 
variety and perfection of the bells surpass expec- 
tation. The great bell of Moscow, sc famed in 
history, and which has lain buried in the ground 
for more than one hundred years has been recentl 
dug out and raised. Its height and diameter 1s 
about 20 feet, and its weight is above 200 tons. 
“The Kremlin yet stands the monument of ages; 
and those parts of the palaces of the Czars which 
have withstood the buffeting of time, and survived 
the wreck of wars, are there to bear witness of by- 
gone days. Moscow, like the pheenix, has risen from 
her ashes, renovated and improved. Her wounds 
are healed, and her scars are scarcely visible. Her 
population has returned, and with an energy and 
enterprise, which promise improvement in her con- 
dition. She is fast advancing in manufactures— 
has many factories of silk and cotton, and several 
others are now in progress of erection. [I saw at 
Moscow and on iny return inet on their way there, 
many bales of New Orleans coitton—this commerce 
will be much increased in a very few years. 
“There is throughout Russia a growing attention 
to manufactures, and they have the fall encourage- 
ment of the government. This is a matter of some 


most intelligent citizens has been deriding the at-! irritation to our English friends, who are kindly 
tempt to restore hard money as absurd and imprac- | supplying them fabrics to supercede home produc- 
. . . 5 - . | ° PI . » © . 

ticable, it is already half done—there is twice as! tions, and with books and essavs on free trade, to 


to prevent by the veto. Governor Wolf recently | much of it now in the United States as there was| convince them of their errors against their own 


applied that check to other banks. Governor Ritner 


| when the derided attempt began. 


“stablish gold | interests. 


It is, however, made evidence of pa- 


tried it also, but in vain; and in his inaugural ad-| as the invariable standard of value for the wages of | triotism in the nobility and men of fortune, to 
dress he likewise denounced our banking as a fraud. | the wonder working industry, and for the prices of | embark in manufactures; many establishments, and 
Should frauds be contracts protected by the judicia- | the itamense productions of this enterprising coun- | especially of cotton, are springing up in various 
‘try, and the incredible prosperity of the past will| places. The production of iron and duck has the 


ry from legislative interference? 
Gambling in bank stocks, and others of which 


they are the stimulants, is now the most pernicious | 


offence in the catalogue of vice and immorality.— 
Stocks are gambler’s dice, and legislators the jour- 
neymen who make them. Five thousand of them 
are annually engaged in their fabrication. Enter- 
prising and influential speculators, branded by Mr. 
Madison, have increased in numbers and boldness | 
far beyond those he reprobated. Fortified by char- 
ters, they are the outlaw barons of the day; with 
numerous united, well informed, and unscrupulous | 
retainers; often, as Mr. Jelferson says, the makers 
and interpreters of laws, and the regulators of pub- | 
lic opinion. They stigmatize those who question | 
their dominion, as jacobins, levellers, agrarians, | 
radicals and revolutionists, They maintain public 
journals; they publish learned treatises, to suit their 
purposes, on law, currency and political economy. | 
They have foreign correspondents who reverberate | 
their abuses from abroad. ‘They venture to disgrace | 
whoever exposes their ravages on property, as _pira- 
tical invaders of its vested rights. They claim the 
American prodigies of liberty and industry, as pro- 
ductions of paper money, corporate privileges and 
licentious speculation; and they find dupes enough 
to believe them. Poor and inconsiderable as this 
speculating and privileged class is compared with 
the mass of the community, they have in privileges | 
and special immunities, levers that move the world. | 

To extinguish such privileges cannot divest vest- 
ed rights or right of any kind: nor should securing 
property from such depredations on it, be regarded 
otherwise than with satisfaction by all those who 
are anxious for the seeurity of property, Those so- 
ber people before characterized by Mr. Madison 
as weary of jobs and speculations, together with 
all men of property, must see that it is their interest. 
Every industrious man is a man of property, whose 
five pounds, as was well said by Mr. Findley, in 





| be transcended by that of the future, relieved froin | 
the shocking vicissitudes and depreciation of our | 
monetary system. 

It so happens that the party which claims to be | 
most careful of vested rights has cast on the com-— 
mon people the guardianship of property in this | 
banking strife. It has been a curious spectacle for 
the last few years to the calm observer to see the | 
men of property as they are called, endeavoring to 
dislodge a chief magistrate, contending as strenu- | 
ously and successfully for property as he ever did as | 
a soldier for victory. His successor by his letter’ 
to Mr. Williams of Kentucky, a paper which would | 
do honor to Mr. Madison, has proved his adhesion | 
to a cause which has become the great desideratum | 
of the American government. 

Having thus, gentlemen, at too great length, dis- | 
cussed one of the subjects of which you have done 


| Pctersburgh, where machinery is also made. 


me the honor to ask my views, I beg leave to reserve | 


the powers of the convention for another letter. 
Remaining, very respectfully, your humble serv't. 


C. J. INGERSOLL. 





LETTER FROM GENERAL TALLMAGE. 


The following letter from our respected towns- | 


man, general Tallmage, president of the American 


vantage ground; but it is pleasing to view the 
various other manufactures in their infant condition, 


struggling into prosperity, and in so many respects 


resembling the condition of our own country, a 
few years ago, when in “the golden days of her 
commercial prosperity,” less amount of bread stutis 
passed from our city out of the Hook, than has 
since turned eastward to the market furnished by 


the manufactories of New England—and before the 


New York canals had proved a nursery for our 
seamen, by opening Albany as a new and better 
market to our fisheries than I believe any other 
place in the world. 

“The government has various extensive manu- 
factories at “.lexandrofsky, a few miles from St. 
‘ The 
superintendent informed me that they could not 
supply one-quarter of the cotton machinery orlered, 
and they are obliged to look to England for machi- 
nery for several cotton factories now erecting. It 


‘has often been asked of me, how and where we 
obtained our machinery in America? and it was a 
matter of surprise when I answered, that me made 
'themin America: and that I believed we could 


institute was received here, says the New York) 2 thout 
costs of about 40 per cent. for getting them out of 


Gazette, a few days previous to his return from 
Europe. It is dated at St. Petersburgh, August 
18th, 1836— 

“I wrote to vou about two weeks since, and sent 
a communication from Mr. Clay in relation to the. 
indigo plant from Tifflis. He obtained from a pre- | 
sident of a society, a small quantity of the seed, 
and I sent to Moscow for more, but without suc- 
cess. , | 

“The city of Moscow is a place of great interest, | 
combining events of antiquity with those of modern 
times, and exhibiting many of the peculiarities of 





the debate on the bank of North America, are as 
important to him, as a rich man’s hundred thousand | 
pounds to him. The working men of the towns, 
whose much abused Trades Unions are but strug- 
gles forced upon them, to resene property from pri- 
vilege, and wages, fuel, and subsistence from paper, 
money; and the rural population, that mass and ma- | 
jesty of yeomen, whose property is worth ten thou- 
sand times that of all the rich, the speculating, and 


the influential put togetber, the whole producing 





For the first time I-there attended | 
a Tartar church, and witnessed the ceremonies, | 
and the language of the Mahommedan worship. | 
The congregation was collected by a loud howling | 


° . - 5 
an Asiatic city. 


'call of a person from a mineret of the church, and | 


not by the ringing of any bell. The ladies of my | 
party were not only permitted to remain with me) 


as spectators, but th2 principal minister proffered | 


furnish them in Russia as good and as cheap, and 
with the most modern improvements, as they could 
be obtained from England; and without the added 


England. The English law against the exporta- 


tion of machinery, being undoubtedly intened for 


| the good of other people, and only to prevent their 


injuring themseives with the use of improper in- 
struments, before being sufficiently instructed bv 
the books sent them in favor of a “free trade.’” 
This subject is worthy the attention of our machi- 
nists, and of great interest to our commerce. 

“It may with propriety be remarked, that the 


‘head man of one of the principal machine estab- 
‘lishments in Manchester, and perhaps the greatest 


in the world, is an American, and I believe from 
Providence. The principal manufacturer employed 
by the king of Prussia, is from Baltimore. No 
person in Enrope can shut his eyes to the fact, that 
measures are pursued for the improvement of the 
internal condition of the different kingdoms by the 
encouragement of domestic productions, especially 
in manufactures, and particularly by Russia, Prussia 


us a seat upon the st2ps used to light the candles, /and France, and recently by the Germanic com- 
while evary other person in the house was either | mercial union—less violent, but becoming more 
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effective than the memorable continental system 
of Napoleon. The agriculture, commerce and ma- 
nufactures of America, have a deep interest in the 
present and coming state of things in Europe. — 

«The public buildings of Russia are fine, spacious 
and imposing, but to me do not seem to present 
any particular subjects of architectural study. The 
Isaacs church at St. Petersburgh, is colossal in its 
dimensions, and in the size of its materials, and is 
surpassed by few modern buildings in Europe. It 
is surrounded by granite columns, seven feet in 
diameter at the top, eight feet at base and fifty-six 
feet shaft, with bronze Corinthian capitals finely 
executed; and as a whole itis very imposing but I 
think there are too many columns; and they appear 
crowded. The Kazam church is a noble edifice. 
There are the monuments of Suvaroff and Kutusofi, | 
so well known to our day and the pages of history. 
In this church, as in several others, are hung, upon 
the walls, the keys of the cities captured in the 
course of their many wars; and their domes and 
walls are festooned with the flags of their conquered 
enemies. This custom is carried so far that some 
of their churches appear almost like a magazine of 
military trophies. 

“The Russian common people have a curious 
custom of holding an anniversary in their burial 
grounds, by a collation to the memory, and on the 
graves of their deceased friends; but it sometimes 
degenerates into excesses and irregularities. 

“At the Pra Bragenski church, (a spacious and 
beautiful building), we saw exhibited by the chief 
priest, the ceremony of annual offering, of flowers 
and fruits, upon a richly gilded altar, as a propitiation 
to the harvest and the season. The emperor and 
empress attended on behalf of their subjects, at- 
tired in costly dresses. Female train bearers bore 
up her robes, and they passed through the many 
thousands pressing to witness the ceremony. One 
of the churches is surrounded with a fence made 
of captured cannon—the larger ones serving as the | 
principal posts. At the Kuzam church is shown | 
the spy glass of marshal Davoust left behind in the | 
flight of the French army. At the Kremlin resi, | 
in marshaled order, and open to public view, 





“Russia abounds with more palaces than any 
other country I have seen; perhaps in some in- 
stances they are less perfect, as specimens of the 
arts, but quite as extensive and well adapted to 
their intended purposes. Many of them are rich 
in the interior, even to excess, and so as to become 
tawdry; and all of them are supplied with extensive 
grounds and gardens, laid out with modern taste. 

“The palace and rooms in which the empress 
Catharine was entertained by her favorite prince 
Potemkin, and which is so pleasingly described, I 
believe in some of our annuals, is yet with the fix- 
tures, in preservation and beauty. 

“The fete at Peterhoff was but the beginning of 
the court recreations at the numerous summer 
palaces. Remaining but a few days at each, the 
court removing from place to place; enlivened by 
theatres, balls and every variety of amusements. 
Military spectacles, of great interest, were often 
exhibited, and with every variety of troops. Speci- 
mens of Cossack skill, as riding and firing, when 
in full speed were displayed. One day 50,000 
troops in equal divisions exhibited, save the use of 
balls, all the action and varied incidents of actual 
batile. On another a pursuing army of 20,000, with 
their baggage train, passed in view, and crossed a 
river on a bridge of boats, made in less than one 
hour, and under the resisting fire of a fleeing enemy. 
The military spectacle closed with a review and 
inspection, in one collected mass of 80,000 men, of 
every variety of equipments, and every peculiarity 
of costume, and with all the implements and bag- 
gage train necessary for actual service. Extensive 
and brilliant fire-works ended this part of the dis- 
play. Well trained horses were provided for the 
gentlemen visitors, who, thus mounted, were per- 
initted to accompany the emperor, surrounded with 
his staff. 

“The emperor had several exchange horses ready 
on the field, upon which he moved with unequalled 
activity and was every where at the crisis; while 
his visitors, hurrying onward often came up behind 
the occasion; indeed it was sufficient occupation 





for most of them to mat out of the way of the 
moving columns. The place of a spectator was 


several hundred cannons, the captured trophies of | no sinecure upon a battle ground, embracing an 
that memorable and mad campaign—and at the | area of many miles in its varied and ys 0 move- 


palace of Czarka-selo is shown to favored visitors, 
the portfolio, maps, plans, &c. and the camp table 
furniture of Napoleon, left by him at Moscow in 
his precipitate flight from winter and the Cossacks. 

“The ancient crown, jewels, furniture and ap- 
parel of the czars are curious and incomparably 
rich in gold and precious stones. The many pre- 
sents from Asiatic princes are rich, unique and 
grotesque. The cabinets of minerals are rare and 
extensive, and among them is a magnet holding in 
suspension an anchor of iron weighing more than 
two hundred pounds. The armory exhibits every 
variety of ancient warlike instruments, especially 
of eastern peculiarity, from the simple bow and 
arrow to the cannon made to discharge stone balls, 
with a calibre equal to receive a small barrel. 

“Our visit to Russia has been one of much 
gratification and delight. We have been received 
with kindness and entertained with generous hos- 
pitality, and have had many demonstrations of 
friendly feelings towards our country. The fete 
riven on the birth day of the empress was beauti- 
ful and splendid. ‘The pass-times of the day, and 
the court dinner and supper had much of interest. 
‘The palace and gardens at Peterhoif are modeled 
somewhat after those of Versailles. The gardet:s 
are as extensive, the fountains much more abun- 
dant, and the water works more bold, and quite as 
beautiful. The illuminations, arches and transpa- 
rencies, were full, high, rich and brilliant—and the 
irelissed avenue—said to be more than three miles 
in extent—spangled with lights, and mingling their 
reflections with the flowers, shrubbery, trees and 
water works, presented a fairy scene imposing and 
beautiful beyond description. One or two hundred 
thousand spectators thronged the busy scene, en- 
livened and animated by bands of music: trumpets 
proclaimed the coming host, when the emperor 
with his family, the ladies and attendants of the 
eourt, and the invited guests, seated upon low car- 
riazes, open like double sofas, rode through the 
assembled multitude, passing in procession the light- 
ed eascades, the arches and illuminated avenues. 
The fete continued the two succeeding days, for 
the court and guests, who were entertained with 
amusements, feasting, balls and unrestrained s¢ cial 
intercourse with the emperor and family. Then 
followed a review of the fleet in the Finland bay, 
exhibiting sixty-eight vessels of war, of which 
twenty-eight were ships of the line, including se- 
veral of one hundred guns each—they appeared 
in good condition, manned and well found, and 
suceessively fired their salutes, in good order, as 
the steamboats with the company passed by. 


i ments. 


The empress, sometimes on horseback, 
but usually in her carriage, and with a few invited 
ladies, passed among the battalions, witnessing and 
animating the busy scene, and occasionally resting 
at head-quarters under the imperial banners. 

“The emperor is the soul and spirit of this moving 
mass. He is forty years of age, and as we say, 
“above six feet, and well proportioned.”? He seems 
to have been chosen from the fifty-two millions of 
| his own subjects, if not from the whole of collected 
Europe, as a specimen man. He mingles unreserv- 
edly among his people, and is always to be distin- 
guished by a deferential opening in the crowd 
_wherever he stands or moves. He is diligent and 
| untiring in his attention to the concerns of his em- 
pire; liberal in his policies, but cautious in making 
‘Innovations in established usages. With a firm con- 
|stitution, a cultivated and vigorous intellect, he is 
kind in his manners and free 1n conversation; and is 
exempt from those conceits which would hinder his 
frequent and pertinent enquiries concerning the in- 
_terests, habits, usages and ideas of other nations 
and countries. The empress is the daughter of the 
_king of Prussia, so advantageously known as the 
‘founder of the most perfect system of free schools 
in the world—and which we have republished and 
adopted in our country with such just commenda- 
tion. 





of our talented countrymen? A concise description 
of our country, its society and manners, its soil and 
its rivers, its agriculture, commerce and manufac- 
tures, canals, rail roads, internal improvements, na- 
val architecture and steam power—and, contrasting 
its condition some twenty years ago with its pre- 
sent advance, especially in population, wealth, pros- 
perity and power, and, above all, a country without 
a debt, and dividing its surplus revenue amongst its 
people—would reach stationary Europe, perhaps as 
a work of fiction, but, teaching by example, have 
an essential influence, and benefit our country, and 
profit the author, more than any other work that 
can be imagined. Europe is now seeking this in- 
formation. 

‘Our commerce might be much increased with 
this country, where many kindnesses are proffered 
to Americans, and all the facilities atlorded which 
are allowable, under the laws and usages of the go- 
vernment. The emperor has his attention pointed 
to the vexatious quarantine enacted at Elsineur, 
injurious alike to the commerce of America and 
Russia. There is cause to hope its removal, or, at 
least, its modification. 

“J send this by the next post, and shall follow in 
a few days; and hope soon to be with you, and with 
my friends in my country, and at my home.” 





FOREIGN EXTRACTS. 

The Courier Francais gives a letter of the 9th 
ult. from Athens, containing some particulars of the 
trial and condemnation of the journal the Sotir, and 
the events by which it was followed. According 
to the correspondent of the Courier, the responsible 
editor of the Sotir, assisted by his counsel, M. 
Skouffo, the principal editor of that journal, and 
another advocate, contested the competency of the 

resident Enian, and a new judge, named Belisario. 

he tribunal, however, overruled the objections of 
the responsible editor, and moreover condemned 
him to a fine of 20 drachmas for having urged them. 
The observations of the accused parties were inter- 
rupted by the law officers of the crown, who de- 
clared that the ordonnances already issued were ir- 
revocable. The advocates of the responsible edi- 
tor immediately retired, and the latter, having at- 
tempted to follow them, was arrested by order of 
the president. A riot then ensued amongst the au- 
ditory who, with loud cries of “Down with the op- 
pressors!” proceeded to liberate the prisoners.— 
At half past eight in the evening the tribunal 
pronounced sentence, and immediately withdrew, 
amidst the hisses of the crowd. By the terms of 
the sentence, the responsible editor is condemned 
to a year’s imprisonment and a fine of 200 drachmas, 
and M. Skoutfo is suspended from the exercise of 
his profession as an advocate. Both have appealed 
against the sentence to the Areopagus; but M. d’Ar- 
mansperg, without awaiting the decision of the 
higher court, has suspended the publication of the 
Sotir. A subscription had been opened at Athens 
and elsewhere to discharge the amount of the fine, 
and it was expected that the journal would shortly 
reappear. 





i 


The Aulic chamber of Vienna has taken off se- 
veral prohibitions, and reduced the duty upon seve- 
ral articles of importation. It has also suppressed 
the tax of ten per cent. hitherto required for per- 


mits for certain articles of merchandise, which pre- 


vicusly could not be brought into the country for 
sale. For example, permits for the introduction of 
French wines were only granted to the higher dig- 
nitaries and opulent families for their own consump- 
tion. -:lowever, lately, several depots of French 





She has all the benevolence of character} wines have been formed in the imerior of Austria, 


j 1? . . i - 
‘which might be expected from such a parentage, | and they are advertised to be sold, wholesale and re- 


and, in the language of Byron, ‘‘she is one made} tail. 
up of feminine attractions’’—rigid in the etiquette | 


‘of her court, yet she has arare gift, and willing 
disposition to put those around her at ease, an 
j}make them happy. They are blessed with a fine 
family of promising children. Distinguished for 
their private worth, and estimable in any condition 
of society, the most interesting part of the impe- 
rial spectacle was the pleasing opportunity to ob- 
serve the cordial intercourse of this family, and 
witness their private relations and domestic happi- 
ness. 
| «French is the prevailing language of the court 
while Russian, German and English are continually 
spoken, and well understood. The imperial family 
1 speak with fluency and ease, these four lan- 
guages, 
“‘Inguiries are often made here after our Ameri- 
ean literature; they have the works of our Cooper 
and Irving; and showing by their side those of Hall 


our country cannot be obtained for them?—adding, 
that as the English and French writers misrepresent 





| 


| 


[ Constitulionnel. 


A letter from St. Petersburg announces that the 
emperor was expected to return to that capital in 
the first week of the present month. 


A mere bonfire! Doeff, in his “recollections of 
Japan,”’ relates the particulars of a fire which rag- 
ed twelve hours in the city of Jeddo, and which 
consumed all the houses, and every thing within 
the space of three leagues (nine miles) in length, 
and a mile and a half in breadth! Among the 
buildings destroyed, were fifty-seven palaces of 
princes; and there were 1,200 persons either burnt 
| to death or drowned, among whom was the daugh- 
ter of the prince of Awar. The young lady met 
this fate by the giving way of the Nipon Bas, a fa- 
mous bridge in Jeddo, under the weight of the fly- 
ing multitude. Thin walls of clay, timbers and 





and Trollope, they ask if some fair description of 


them, they presume the same is done of us. What | 
jhave we tosend? Why sleep the graphie powers/| man porte and the representatives of France and 


partitions of deal, matted roofs, and roofs of sbin- 
gle, sufficiently account for catastrophes which 
/must far exceed in frequency and violence even 
those of New York or Constantinople. This fire 


| was extinguished by rain. 


| 
A serious contest has arisen between the Otto- 
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England, not only upon the increase of the tax on 
the exportation of silk, but upon the principle 
which causes these constant exactions, and the ef- 
fect they will produce upon European commerce in 
Turkey. It is well known that the chief of the 
customs, after prohibiting the colonial coffee, which 
is in such consumption in the east, has done the 
same by the Asia Minor silk, which is an article of 
even greater exportation than the former. The 

orte ioe been obliged to accede to both articles, 

ut has not indemnified the merchants, who have 
experienced considerable loss by this event. The 
chief of the customs is nothing but an instrument. 
Whilst the French and English merchants were de- 
prived of the purchase of these silks, considerable 
quantities were sent by the Russian ones to the 
inanufactories of Moscow. By a manifest violation 
of all treaties, the increase of the exportation tax 
was not applied to them. At the very same time 
that the ambassadors were promised the redress of 
their wrongs, the custom houses of Scala Nova, 
Metelin and Trebisonde, were preventing the sail- 
ing of their vessels by new exactions. No com- 
mercial system can be founded upon a base which 
is both arbitrary and retroactive. It is to be hoped 
that the sultan will at length put an end to such 


proceedings. [ Courrier Francais. 
Statistics. In the article “France,” of the Dic- 


tionnaire Geographique Universal, now publishing 
in Paris, by a geographical society, the following 
statement is given of the capital of the French 
soil, and of the revenues of the empire. The arable 
lands are worth 13,690,800,000 francs; the woods, 
vineyards, meadows and other lands, 2,825,800,000; 
ponds and marshes, 31,920,000; rustic buildings, 
3,000,000,000; cattle, valued at the lowest price, 
16,703,941,676; poultry, 51,600,000 head, at 1 franc, 
51,600,000: swine, 3,900,000 head, at 40 francs, 
156,000,000; asses, 2,400,000 head, at 25 francs, 
60,000,000; farming utensils, 3,000,000,000: total, 
39,522,061,676 francs. To this may be added the 
annual receipt from manufactures, 1,820,102,000; 
azriculture, 4,678,708,000; colonies, 40,380,000; fo- 
reign countries, 346,020,000; in warehouse, 52,000,- 
000: total, 6,937,210,000 frances. 
the taxes of every class is 924,410,000 francs. 


The following is a brief abstract of a report made 
on the various revolutionary societies of Switzer- 
land, whose proceedings have led to the existing 
disputes between that country and France:—The 
associations were six in number—1. La Jeune Eu- 
rope; 2. La Jeune Pologue; 3. La Jeune Italie; 4. 
La Jeune France; 5. La Jeune Allemagne; 6. La 
Jeune Suisse. La Jeune Europe was founded by 
Mazzini, in April, 1834. It concluded at Lausanne 
on the 10th of April, 1835, an alliance with the 
French republicans then confined at St. Pelagie.— 
On the 24th of January a treaty was concluded be- 
tween it and the Carbonari of Corsica. La Jeune 
Pologne had a committee of horror, to which all 
persons not noble were obliged to yield a blind obe- 
dience. La Jeune Italie had correspondence with 
secret societies in Paris and London, the object of 
which was to unite all Italy into one state. La 
Jeune Suisse was instituted in the spring of 1835, 
in consequence of the addresses published by La 
Jeune Europe. M. Drue was president of the as- 
sociation, and drew up the statutes of the society. 
The plan extended to all the cantons; and general 
meetings of delegates were held who were in com- 
munication with La Jeune Europe. A correspon- 
dence was kept up between the whole of the socie- 
ties and their agents in every country in urope. 


The Swiss Republican states, that the grand coun- 
cil of Zurich has transmitted some instructions to 
its extraordinary deputation on the course to be 
adopted by it during the extraordinary session of 
the diet convoked for the 17th instant. The depu- 
tation is required to vote in favor of the resolution 
of the diet in the affair of Conseil, at the same time 
offering to furnish every explanation to France as 
to the motives of its vote. Should difficulties arise 
the deputation is instructed to take part in the de- 
liberations relating to the acceptance of the media- 
tion of a foreign power between France and Swit- 
zerland. The deputation is invested with full pow- 
ers, subject to the necessity of conforming to the 
letter and the spirit of the instructions above refer- 
red to, and is likewise authorised to take part in all 
deliberations and resolutions having for their object 
to maintain the independenee and security of Swit- 
zerland. The Republican states, in conclusion, 
that a motion made in the grand council for reprisals 
against the blockade of France failed in obtaining a 
majority of votes. 

A sketch of the military forees of Switzerland, 
given by the Journal des Travaux de la Societe 
Franeaise de Statistique Universelle, shews that 
these forces consist of;—1, The federal gontingents, 


amounting to 72,000 men. 2. Cantonal reserves, 
organised federally, the number of which amounts 
to 120,000 men. 3. Ten thousand men of capitu- 
lated troops, who, in case of war, are to return to 
their country. In such case also, there must be 
further added to these, 202,000 soldiers, the men 
from 45 to 60 years of age, who, although gone out 
of the reserves, and exempt from service, would be 
ready to fight for the defence of their families and 
the maintenance of the national independence. The 
Swiss have no cavalry, because in their country it 
can be of no utility, but under the name of carbi- 
neers they have excellent marksmen, being all cha- 
mois hunters, whom this sport renders extremely 
skilful in taking and hitting the mark. 





ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 
From the Providence Journal of Nov. 17. 
SURPRISING PHENOMENA OF ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 

Mr. Epitror: Allow me to communicate to the 
public, through your columns, some particulars of 
a wonderful case of magnetical somnambulism, 
which has occurred in the village of Pawtucket, un- 
der my own operation. I am going in the first 
piste, to relate the bare facts, as they could be seen 

y every one present; I shall afterwards make a 
few remarks, to show the great philosophical im- 
portance of those facts. 

The subject of these experiments is a young lady 
well known in this place, where she has been re- 
siding over ten years. There is but one opinion 
concerning her character: that she is surpassed by 
no one in purity of mind, disinterestedness, labori- 
ous habits, and religious disposition. But, alas! in 
this ‘‘valley of tears” and ns trials, called the 
earth, happiness is not frequently in proportion with 
virtue. Miss Cynthia Gleason has been for eight or 
nine years laboring under a complicated nervous 
and functional disease, which bafiled all the skill 
of physicians. It would be too long, and perhaps 
insignificant, to describe here the various symp- 
toms of this complaint. I will say only that, in 
consequence of it, the sleep of the patient had be- 





The produce of! 


come difficult, short, very much troubled by pains, 
and always followed with a dullness of the mind 


sad heaviness of the system, for several hours after 


awakening. 

I need not say that I was a perfect stranger to 
Miss Gleason, and that she was, for her part, en- 
tirely ignorant even of the words animal magne- 
tism, when she heard of it for the first time, by her 
attendant physician, the respectable Dr. Manches- 
ter, of Pawtucket. This gentleman proposed to 
her to try an experiment with the hope that she 
might receive some benefit from it. She very cheer- 
fully agreed; and, in consequence, I was brought 
to her lodging, by Dr. Manchester, on Sunday, the 
6th inst. at half past four o’clock in the afternoon. 
I must state here that I was very much pleased to 
find her pertectly calm and sober; I have acquired 
since the first visit the full conviction that she 
is one of those persons upon whom “imagination 
has very little empire.” Miss Gleason told us, 
among other things, that she had not much faith in 
animal magnetisin, and that she would “defy any 
person to put her to sleep in this manner.” I ob- 
served to her that I did not think myself that I could 
put her to sleep at the first trial, as I intended to 
magnetize her only fifteen or twenty minutes, with 
the view of establishing a mere communication be- 
tween us. Her pulse, taken by Dr. Manchester, 
gave eighty-four pulsations per minute before the 
operation. I commenced, and in the course of 
twenty-five minutes we perceived that her eyes 
grew dim and her lids fell heavily down—in thirty 
minutes she was profoundly asleep—pulse gave 
sixty-four pulsations. We tried hersenses in every 
possible manner; nothing could disturb her; the 
sleep lasted half an hour; I caused it to cease by 
a few gestures with my hand at several inches dis- 
tant from her face. 


The next day I resorted again to the patient’s 
house, at a quarter before four in the afternoon, to- 
gether with Dr. Gardner and E. Walcott, esq.— 
Miss Gleason told us that she had slept very well 
all the night, and felt better than usual; the opera- 
tion commenced at four o’clock, exactly; and, al- 
though the patient, according to her own avowal, 
tried to keep awake, she was fast copy in ten 
ininutes. On the next day the number of her at- 
tendants was still greater, Sleep was produced in 
seven and a half minutes; on Wednesday in six 
minutes the desired effect was obtained. 

As the patient had already experienced some | 
benefit by these operations, she manifested to us the 
desire of being magnetized once in public, ia or- 
der, said she, to convince the unbelievers, and es- 


‘tablish a tuth so important to religion and the 


health of mz nkind. I must also state, as another 





proofof the qualities of her heart, that she took this 


= 





resolution for my reputation’s sake, viz: to prove 
that I was not an impostor, and that my labors really 
deserved more encouragement than Ihave hitherto 
obtained. 

Therefore, having previously consulted all my 
friends about it, and received their unanimous ap- 
probation, I concluded to accept Miss Gleason’s 
eer The intended experiment took place on 

hursday last, at the Pawtucket hotel, before an 
audience of one hundred and seventy persons, com. 
prising the medical faculty and a part of the clergy 
of the village. 

I commenced operating at a quarter before eight 
o’clock. In the course of four minutes the patient 
shut her eyes; then I got up and suddenly thrust 
with my foot against the floor the chair upon which 
I was sitting; no sensible etiect was produced by 
this noise, Finally, in five minutes, the lady ap- 
pearing profoundly asleep; I left her, and com. 
menced my lecture, which lasted nearly three-quar- 
ters of an hour, and was listened to with much in- 
terest. 

Miss Gleason continued sleeping during that 
length of time. When the lecture was over, we 
resumed our experiments. We proceeded to ascer- 
tain whether the lady was really in the magnetic 
sleep. We pinched her, pricked her witha pin, 
tickled her lips, nostrils and eyelids with a bit of 
paper; no sensation was manifested. A gentleman 
te his mouth close to her ear, and asked her in a 
oud voice if she was not tired of sleeping, and 
wished to get up? She retained perfectly deaf to 
the sound of this loud voice; another man whistled 
in a most thrilling manner, and clapped his hands; 
but all the disturbance was without effect upon her. 
Hartshorn was held suddenly under her nose for 
some moments, and though she must have inspired 
the strong effiuvia, no sign of unusual sensation was 
manifested. Several persons spoke to her in suc- 
cession, and she took no notice of what they said. 
Then I stood at the distance of a few feet from her, 
and mentally requested her, without touching her, 
to give me her hand, and she immediately held out 
her hand towards mine. I wished her to leave my 
‘hand, and she did immediately. Some other indi- 
viduals tried the same experiment, but without suc- 
cess. A handkerchief was put over her eyes; I 
stretched again my hand, and she gave me hers 
without hesitation. There could be no collusion 
| here, because the bandage being fixed closely over 
|her eyes effectually shut up every avenue to her 
mind, except that by which the mysterious magnetic 
syinpathy is imparted. This last experiment was 
so fairly made, and so successful, that one of the 
medical gentlemen present, who liad been incredu- 
lous until this moment, acknowledged that he was 
convinced. Then, after telling in alow voice to 
the ladies and gentlemen who were standing around 
her, that I was going to cause her, by my will, to 
open her lids without awakening her, I made a mo- 
tion upwards with my fore-finger, at the distance 
of three inches from her face, and immediately we 
saw her open her lids to the utmost width; there she 
sat still, perfectly motionless, and gazing at me in 
the most intent manner. She looked exacily like a 
wax figure. 

With the view of ascertaining whether she was 
still in the state of magnetic insensibility, I darted 
suddenly my fingers near to her eye-balls in rapid 
succession; yet she winked not, and appeared es 
insensible as a blind person. Rev. Mr. Taft, hav- 
ing noticed that her pupils were extremely dilated, 
suggested the idea of placing two blazing lamps be- 
fore her eyes; so we did, and yet the sudden glare 
of light thus falling on the unprotected pupil was 
as ineffectual as so much light on the eyes of a 
corpse. I make a motion downwards with my 
hand, and the lids were closed again. 

At my request, Edward Walcott, esq. asked the 
somnambulist to drink of water that he presented to 
her; even he put the tumbler to her lips, but she 
took no notice of it. I mentally asked her whether 
she wished for some water; she answered, in a tone 
audible to those who were around her, that she 
‘did nol feel thirsty.”’ I mentally again urged her. 
to take some: then she opened her lips, grasped at 


the liquid. 

And, after she had slept one hour and a half, I 
walked six or seven feet from her, and, by waving 
my arm once only, I awakened her immediately .— 
She awoke quite exhilarated, and to use her own 
words, “as bright as a dollar.’ She had no re- 
—" of any one circumstance that had trans- 

ired. 
: Among the persons present. the following gen- 
tlemen are ready to certify for the truth of the 
above statement: rev. Mr. Taft, rev. Daniel Greene, 
rev. Thomas Worcester, of Bridgewater; Drs. Man- 
chester, Gardner, Cleveland, Bucklin, of Valley 
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the tumbler, and drank two or three swallows of 


Falls, Carpenter; Edward Walcott, John Street. 
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Samuel Lord, esqrs.; George Crawford, suyerin- 


| I mentally asked her where is Dr. Manchester? 


| 19. **Do you recollect to have taken any thing?” 


tendent of the Franklin Print works: Mr. Barshall, She answered, I should like to talk to Dr. Manches- | «Yes, some water.” ‘Any thing else?’ “‘No.” 


professor of the Hebrew, French and German lan- 

ruazes at Brown university, &c. &e. 

ee CHARLES POYEN. 
There will be, to-morrow, another communica- 


tion on the same subject, containing the report of 


four professors of Brown university, and two other 
gentlemen. 


From the Providence Daily Journal. 
EXPERIMENTS IN ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


Mr. Epriror: | announced on Thursday that the | 


report of four professors of Brown university, and 
of some other gentlemen, should be published in 
the paper of Friday; but since we have consulted 
together, and concluded, after mature reflection, 
that it would be much better, in every respect, to 
attend a few experiments more, before presenting 
this document to the public, signed by every atten- 


‘ter about my stomach. 

| Dr. Manchester. How does it feel? No answer. 
| Writer, (aloud). Do you hear Dr. Manchester? 
Yes. 

Dr. Manchester. Do you feel bad? No answer. 

Writer, (aloud). Do you feel bad? Yes. 

6. A paper was handed to me on which was 
written “lift up your right hand.’” Without a word 
being spoken, she immediately raised it at my men- 
tal request. 


| 7. (I, aloud.) Do you see any people around 
you?) No. Did any one come with me this morn- 
‘ing? Three or four from Providence, (true).— 
Who were they? President Wayland, Dr. Tobey, 
professor Chace and some other. 

| 8. Signs were made to me to tell her mentally to 





grasp my hand, and then on raising it for this pur- | 


_pose, when Dr. Wayland interposed his, she took 


dant, and followed with the due certificates. Of) no notice of it, but still moved hers towards mine, 


course, the report of three or four sittings will have 


‘and moved it one side and the other as I moved 


more weight than one only. However, in order |isine. She finally grasped it. This was varied and 
not to disappoint your readers, I am going to offer | repeated several times, and uniformly with the 


them, in my own name, a short narrative of the 
facts, as they took place on Tuesday evening last. 


same result, although there was a large slate placed 
constantly before her face and chest, in order to 


This narration is made up chiefly with the notes | prevent entirely the natural vision. 


taken by one of the professors during the sitting. 


Were present at this sitting, and may be referred | magnetized? Yes. 


to for the truth of the following statement, rev. Dr. 
Wayland, president of Brown university; profes- 
sors Caswell and Chace; Mr. Shepherd, a tutor in 
the college; rev. Edward B. Hall, Drs. Tobey, Man- 
chester, &c. &e. 

Sh. 8m. Pulse full; 84 beats per minute. 

Sh. 9n.—I commenced magnetizing her by ‘will- 
ing simply,” without resorting to the usual manipu- 
lations. I was sitting beside her, at two feet dis- 
tance. 

8h. 10m.—She nodded and looked drowsy. 

Sh. 11m.—Sound asleep; somebody clapped loud- 
ly his hands; another moved her in the chair; she 
did not awake. 

Sh. 114m.—I then magnetized by the usual ma- 
nipulations. 

Sh. 15m.—Pulse less full; beat about the same. 

The patient was breathing calmly, and her eyes 
were perfectly shut, as in the natural re” 

The experiments then commenced. We pro- 
ceeded, in the first place, to ascertain the suspen- 
sion of sensibility. 

1. A large tavern bell was rung close to her ear; 
no perceptible change took place; loud shouting in 
her ears produced no more effect. 

8h. 20m.—Respiration 32 per minute; hands 
colder, pulse 84. 


ar on 
2. A pistol was fired in the room, within five feet | 


of her head; not the slightest change was manifest- 
ed, whereas some other persons were obliged to 


leave the room, on account of the violent impres- | 


sion made upon their organ of hearing. 


3. A bottle of ammoniacal gas was placed under 


her nose; respiration became quicker, and she ap- 


peared disturbed by it, yet there was no appearance 


of waking. I was then in the next room. 


4. The nostrils were tickled with a feather; no 


change was perceptible. 


sh. 30m.—Pulse 80; respiration 26; hands grow- 


ing colder. 


5. At the suggestion of Dr. Tobey, I caused her 
to open her lids, simply by moving upward my fore 
The pu- 

A lamp 


finger a few inelies distant from her face. 
pils seemed to be as in the natural state. 


hall; no perceptible change took place. 
Other experiments and observations. 


1. I whispered to the person standing next fo me, : ope ee toapy Hs : . 
in so low a eae that the sound of my voice could to.” Dr. W.—<Why do you take my hand?” Be- 


9, I asked, aloud, whether she should like to be 


she recollected having replied to my request to 
magnetize her? She said no. 

10. Dr. Wayland grasped her hand, and then by 
signs requested me to tell her mentally to take my 
own hand. She, immediately obeying my ‘wish, 
pulled her hand away from Dr. Wayland,” and 
grasped at mine. 


11. Then I whispered to professor Chace that I 
would make her give her hand and answer to Dr. 
| Wayland. 1 wished her to do this, and immediate- 
ly she grasped at Dr. Wayland’s hand. 
| Dr. Wayland. (Aloud.) What was the weather 
this morning? Storiny—(true.) How is it now? 
'Clear—(true.) When did it clear oif? This after- 
/noon—(true.) How many looms did you attend to 
'to-day? Five—(true.) 
| 12 A small tumbler of water was brought, and I 





‘asked her aloud if she would have some water.— 


She said yes; she took the tumbler, and, raising it 
‘to her mouth, drank some. Some chloric ether was 


) 


i 


‘these experiments a handkerchief, folded several 


times, was kept over her eyes. 
13. I then whispered that I would make her mis- 
take the liquid for paregoric. I gave her again the 


‘tumbler; she drank, and I asked her what it was? 


She answered, “It tastes like wine.” 

14. Rev. E. B. Hall, sitting close to her, put se- 
_veral questions, to which she made no reply. At 
Mr. Hall’s request, I wished her to hear him, and 
she answered him immediately. Dr. Tobey also 
spoke to her, and she made a reply which in all ap- 
pearances was for the doctor’s question. Somebo- 
'dy noticed that she had answered Dr. Tobey, al- 
though no communication had been established be- 
tween him and her. Then I wished her to remain 
deaf to every voice but mine; and immediately she 
ceased to answer the questions made to her by the 
other gentlemen. 


‘times four.”’ 


1 om , oe) itr . 
be heard by no other person in the room, that I Cause Mr. Poyen told pay te M —*But led 
would mentally ask her to give me hey hand. Her, ought to atk me a opti nar 1698 She pulle 
eyes were exactly closed; I held my hand a short | #W) her hand, apparently in displeasure. 


distance above hers; she immediately raised her | 


hand and grasped mine. 


Nine o’clock, 25m. pulse 72.—The same experi- 
ment was tried by some other persons, and with 


2. Dr. Wayland wrote on a paper, ‘Tell her, | the same results. 


mentally, to clasp her hand.” I mentally put the | 
n. She shook her head negatively, but said 


question. 
and did nothing. 
put to her again the same question. 
again her head negatively, but did not execute my 
will. 


3. She then began to talk aloud, and told us an) ae ~! 
amusing anecdote concerning a man she had met in have you not?” Yes. 


the street. 

Professor Caswell. Where did you meet him 
No answer. 

Writer. Where did you meet him? 
<lown the street. 


Various other questions were put to her, but she | ed, and by the usual manipulations immediately | gent readers, it will afford gratification to 


tvould answer no other one than mine. 


A few moments after I mentally 
She shook 


16. A slate was held between her eyes and me. 


,| they met. 


t Having made a sign that I would men- 

‘t 

- | SO. 
I turned. 

17, (I aloud.) 


|awake you.” “Yes.” 


Having done so, I asked her if 


then poured into the tumbler, which gave a strong 
‘taste to the liquid; she drank some of it, and having 
been asked by me what taste she found in it, she 
‘replied, “‘no other than that of water.” During 


15. Dr. Wayland—“How many looms do you | 


. y + i>? T ° 
was brought suddenly before them, and produced | Usually attend?” No answer. 
no effect on the pupil, and apnarently no sensation 
at all, I thrust violently my finger toward her eye- 


Then I extended my foot—she raised hers until 


ally tell her to withdraw it, she immediately did 


| When fully awake, she said she felt fatigued— 
she usually felt refreshed by the magnetic operation; 
_was totally unconscious of every thing that occur- 
red while asleep; did not know how long she had 
_ been asleep. 

_ Her pulse was not taken after she awoke. 

| CHARLES POYEN. 


| 
ANOTHER SNAKE STORY. 
From the Wheeling Gazette. 

About a fortnight ago, as the Mogul steamer, 
bound trom New Orleans to St. Louis, was proceed- 
'Ing up the Mississippi, and had arrived in that part 
ot the river directly opposite to the clitls of Sel- 
ina, an Immense aquatic serpent was observed, at 
| the distance of a quarter of a ieague, by several of 
the passengers, to direct its course towards the ves- 








| sel with all that awkwardness of motion so peculiar 
'to large unwieldly bodies, lifting at times a large 

portion of its enormous body above the surface of 
the water, and desirous, as it were, of taking an 
extensive view around and ascertaining the imme- 
diate cause of the agitation of its watery dominions. 

As the vessel approached, straightway the lengthy 
monster of the deep began to distort its hideous 
and misshapen body into a variety of the most fan- 
tastic gyrations; at one time, darting impetuously 
forward its voluminous folds in a direct line towards 
the vessel with an undulatory motion, which excited 
in the minds of the female passengers, in particu- 
lar, serious apprehensions for their immediate safe- 
ty; at another, submerging its head and the ante- 
rior part of its squamous body in the surrounding 
element, and lashing it with inconceivable fury into 
a broad and whitening sheet of circumanbient foam. 
My informant who happened to be a passenger on 
board, assured me that its total length must have 
been from seventy-five to eighty feet, and that the 
circumference of its body, which, in bulk, resem- 
| bled that of an ordinary sized tree, could not have 

measured less than from 5 to 6 feet at least. 

Alarm to a considerable extent pervaded the 
minds of many on board, lest in the event of its 
hearer approach, it might fling its prodigious folds 
across the boat, and thereby unfortunately consign 
all on board to a watery grave. The man at the 
helm was forthwith ordered to tack without delay, 
and steer as wide of it as present circumstances and 
the depth of the channel would permit; while the 
carpenter and some others of the boat’s crew were 
ordered to be in immediate readiness, with axes and 
other instruments of destruction, in order to sever 
| the monster’s body, in case it should come untortu- 
nately in contact with the vessel. Most happily, 
however, for the safety of all, no such necessity ex- 
isted. At length, when the unwieldly animal, af- 
ter repeated efforts, found itself inca able, by rea- 
son of its enormous length, of overtaking the boat 
—straightway it appeared to experience all the 
frightful agony of maddening disappointment and 
despair, writhing and distorting its squamous body 
into succession of the most marvellous and intricate 
convolutions, and rearing itself again into the atti- 
tude of some tall and stately pillar, at which time 
its resplendent hues, radiant as the rainbow, and 
| beautifully diversified with alternate stripes of green 

and gold, and sundry linear variations of color, 
which, varying with every change of light, reflect- 
|ed a gleam of inconceivable lustre and beauty in 
| the rays of the setting sun. 
A gentleman on board, by the aid of a small mi- 








Dr. W. then made | croscope, was enabled to take an accurate observa- 
me signs to request her mentally to reply to him.— | tion of its body, and of its head, in particular, which, 
I signified that I had done so. Dr. W.—How | he remarks, from its extraordinary magnitude, and 

/many looms do you usually attend?” “Three: some-/| the singular elongation of its jaws, denoted the 


| Dr. W.—*You would not answer me | monster’s uncommon capability of swallowing bo- 
‘before: why now?’’—*Because Mr. Poyen told me/ dies of no ordinary dimensions. 


| As the vessel 
| gradually moved away, leaving the aquatic monster 
of the deep immeasurably behind—it then, for the 
last time seen by the passengers, appeared to be sta- 
tionary, with its body reared aloft in the attitude of 
a colossal arch, its head and tail, appearing in the 
distance, to rest only upon the waters. Whether 
this animal, so extraordinary in its size, and appa- 
rently ferocious in its nature, is, according to the 
classification of fishes by Linneus, to be ranked 
among the larger species of sea serpents, or not, I 
leave to others, at present, better acquainted with 





She would follow my foot with hers wherever | the subject to determine. 


Since writing the above, I have been informed by 


“You have drunk some water,|a gentleman of asimilar one seen by him a few 
‘“‘Recollect that when 1| years ago, while travelling up the Missouri river.— 


Whether these animals are indigenous with these 


>} 18. I retired the length of the room, and endeit- waters, or have originally come from the sea hither, 
'vored to wake her by simply willing it; in one mi- | indeed I conceive form a fit and interesting subject 


Somewhere | nute I succeeded so far as to open her eyes, and|of inquiry for the naturalist. 


Should the above 


give every appearance of waking, I then advace-| prove in any wise interesting to your very intelli- 


\awoke her. Time, 9h. 38m, 
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FOREIGN CHRONICLE. 

The sultan Mahmoud is virtually half a Chris- 
tian. It may not be generally known that his 
mother was a French lady of Martinique who was 
captured by Barbary corsairs on her passage to 
France, and by a vagary of fortune ultimately in- 
stalled in the seraglio of the then sultan as the 
favorite sultana. From her Mahmoud has inherited 
his good sense, his chivalrous courtesy and his li- 
beral principles. 


The English language. Ascham, in the epistle 
prefixed to his ‘“Toxophilus,”’ 1571, observes that 
‘‘Mayne Englishe writesrs usinge straunge wordes 
as Lattine, Frenche and Italian, do make al things 
darke and harde. Ones,” says he, ‘1 communed 
with a man which reasoned the Englishe tongue to 
be enriched and encreased thereby, sayinge: ‘Who 
will not prayse that feast, where a inan shall drinke 
at a dinner both wyne, ale and beere?? Truly 
(quoth I) they be al good every one taken by it- 
seit alone; but if you put malmesye and sack, 
redde wyne, and shall make a drinke neither 
easye to be knowen nor holsom for the bodye.” 


A good fat fee. Tine Agra Ukhbar of May 21 
says that the rajah of Lahore had lately dismissed 
his English surgeon, Dr. Harland, for refusing to 
relieve his highness of a paralytic affection of the 
face, unless he was first paid a lak of rupees as a 
fee. A lak is equivalent, we believe, to some 
thousands of dollars. 


Lord Brougham. A dinner is to be given to lord 
Brougham at Edinburgh, a mode of doing him ho- 
nor which is not much relished by certain of his 
own party. The I:xaminer says: : 

‘When Brummell quarrelled with the prince re- 

ent, he said, ‘Egad, I’ll punish the shabby dog; 

"ll bring the old king into fashion.’ In like man- 
ner some radical, hostile to the ministry, proposes 
to punish it by bringing lord Brougham into fashion. 
They are dragging him out like a piece of furniture 
drawn from a lumber-room, and scouring and fur- 
nishing and rubbing up the varnish, and vamping 
and coaxing together broken joints, and trying to 

ersuade themselves that it is, after all, a very 
Laadecat article, which will serve its turn vastly 
well if it be not looked at too closely.” 


The sister of Miss Penelope Smyth (princess of 
Capua) has just been married to a nobleman of Na- 
ples. 


Two splendid English carriages, the ornaments 
of solid silver, are to be shipped to Rio for the coro- 
nation of the juvenile emperor. 


Hoxne church, Suffolk, which is the oldest erect- 
ed by the East Argles, has lately received the do- 
nation of a superb organ from gen. Kerrison. 


Shooting parsons. In the published list of game 
certificates for the county of Derby we observe 22 
names with REVEREND attached to them; and in the 
Yorkshire list there are 91. 


The Austrian government, after its disgraceful 
cruelties to the Lombards, has granted an amnesty 
to 54 persons banished thence since 1822, for poli- 
tical delinquencies. 

In order to accelerate the completion of the 
Greenwich railway which is raised on iron columns 
over the road, 5 to 600 men have been einployed 
upon it night and day. 


The 48th or Northamptonshire regiment, which 
gallantly turned the disasters of Talavera after the | 
rashness of the guards, is stationed at Manchester, 
after 18 years absence in India. 


° ° { 
The amount of water cresses daily consumed in | 


Paris and which are gathered chiefly about Chan- | 
tilly, is computed at £250. | 


When queen Anne, wishing to compliment Dr. | 


South upon one of his sermons, observed that it was | 
too short, he made the since famous reply that he | 
would have made it shorter if he had had more time. | 
Would that modern speakers and writers would em- | 
ploy a little more frequently of this meliorating pro- | 
cess! For, in truth, ‘a crude abundance is the dis- | 
ease of our American style.” Bulk, rather than 

quality, seems to be the measure of value, and our | 
writers naturally enough study addition, rather than | 


subtraction. 


The wooden walls of Old England are to be built 
of French oak; 300 loads of which, that had been | 
floating down the Loire from Brittany, have reach- 
ed the Portsmouth dock yard. This is capturing 
French naval timber sooner than lord Nelson did if. 


A hoax. A Paris letter writer says—“A hoax 
was practised on the academy of sciences, at its 
last meeting on Monday. An unknown individual 
ushered in, while the academy was sitting, a fel- 
low dressed as a South Sea islander, whom he re- 

















presented as a native of Polynesia. The latter 
performed his part remarkably well, remained stand- 
ing in the centre of the hall, staring wildly at those 
around him, and even showed several parts of his 
body that had been tattooed. He of course attract- 
ed much curiosity; but what was the disappoint- 
ment of the assembly when M. Geoffroy de St. 
Hilaire announced that the savage was an Euro- 
pean sailor.” 


Turkey. Itis said that the Russians have play- 
ed sultan Mahmoud a shabby trick in restoring to 
him his fortress of Silistria in a very dilapidated 
conditiun, and stripped of every gun that was good 
for any thing. The insurrection in Bosina has 
been completely put down. 


Madame Malibran denied on her death bed _ that 
she had ever been addicted to intemperance. A 
friend of hers for many years, sir George Smart, 
coroborates this denial, in the most explicit terms. 
The excitement incident to performances such as 
hers might well be mistaken for intoxication. 


A colossal statue to Shakspeare is to be erected 
in London, designed by doctor Carque. It is to be 
raised on an elevation of 200 feet above the level 
of the Thames. The pedestal is to be 50 feet, and 
the statue 80 feet high. This is a larger statue than 
was ever erected to any individual. The cost to be 
£20,000. The king and queen had consented to 
be the patron and patroness of the project. 


The tomb of Orra has lately been discovered in 
digging a vault in the church of Hamel. The cof- 
fin was stuck about four feet beneath the surface, 
and taken up entire. An inscription was discover- 
ed on the coffin, proving the remains to be those of 
Offa, the celebrated king of the Mereians, who 
built the Abbey of St. Albans and who died in the 
eighth centu The coffin is said to be avery cu- 
rious piece of workmanship. 


Stealing dogs’ tails. The singular bounty offered 
in Sydney, New Holland, for killing dogs by pro- 
ducing in evidence their tails, has ledto the practice 
among the loafers of that convict colony, to curtail 
the appendages of all the animals of this species 
running abroad as a more brief way of reaching the 
reward in question. The municipal government 
now wisely require the carcass also to be produced. 


o } . *,° . met. 4 j 
Among the curiosities in the national library at} 1. ya), 


Berlin, is said to be the identical bible used by 
Charles I, on the scaffold. 





DOMESTIC CHRONICLE. 
Specie. The influx of silver into the United 


States from Mexico and Cuba, via New Orleans, | 


appears to be very great this season. We scarcely 


open a New Orleans paper in which the arrival of | 


some thousands of dollars is not mentioned. 
the 11th ultimo, $120,000 were received by De 
Lizardi & Co. from Havana, and but a short time 
before $50,000 were received by the same house 
from the same place. 


The editor of the Philadelphia National Gazette 


states, on competent authority, that there is at this | 
moment in Mexico an amount of ore, valued at 


fifteen millions of doilars, remaining useless on the 
surface, on account of the scarcity of quicksilver; 
the process of smelting depending, in a great de- 
gree, upon an adequate supply of that metal. 


Opening of the first rati road in Maine. 
locomotive ever put into operation in Maine was 
that which commenced running on the 21st ultimo, 
on that part of Bangor and Piscataqua rail road just 
completed, as faras Old Town. The vast Inmber 
trade here and at Oronto, through both of which 
the road passes, makes this road one of great im- 
portance. 


Promotions in the army. Major John Bliss, tst 
infantry, to be lieut. col. in 6th infantry, vice D. 
Baker, deceased. Captain and brevet major John 
Garland, 3d infantry, to be major of the Ist infantry, 
vice Bliss, promoted. First lieutenant, J. W. Cotton, 
to be captain of the 3d infantry, vice Garland, pro- 
moted. First lieutenant, A. 8. Miller, Ist infantry, 
to be captain, vice Boyce, resigned. First lieut. 
L. T. Janison, 5th infantry, to be captain, vice T. 
Hunt, resigned. 


Exploring expedition. This expedition will ren- 
dezvous at Norfolk forthwith, and sail some time 
during the winter. It will consist of the 

United States frigate Macedonian, master com- 
mandant Armstreng, bearing the broad pendant of 
commodore Thomas Ap C. Jones: 

The barques Pioneer, lieut. com. Tatnall, and 
Consort, lieutenant com. Glynn—both built for the 
service at the Boston yard: 

The store ship Relief, lieut. com. Dornin, built 
at the Philadelphia yard, and the schooner Pilot, 
built at the New York yard. [ Fred. Arena. 
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Farewell to steam! There seems no limit to the 
surprising inventive faculties of our countrymer, 
We learn by the Freehold, (N. J.) Inquirer that on 
the 8th December, and following days there wil} 
take place in that town under the direction of an 
examining committee, a series of experiments with 
a new propelling power for rail roads, invented by 
Mr. U. Emmons, of that town, and called the spring 
power locomotive. Thespeed is computed at from 
70 to 100 miles per hour! and that entirely etiecteq 
by springs, of which there are 500 in the locomotive. 
No danger of explosions here. 


Slander. A suit brought by Nicholas Mills, of 
Richmond, Va. against Juseph Mason, a merchant 
of Petersburg, Va. for slanderous words uttered by 
the defendant’s wife in reference to the plaintiff's 
daughter, came on for hearing at the present term 
of the superior court, now in session at Petersbure 
and after occupying eight days, terminated on 
Saturday last. The jury after retiring for a fey 
moments returned a verdict of damages to the 
| amount of five thousand dollars against the defen. 
dant, accompanied by a special verdict, expressing 
in the strongest terms, their entire confidence in 
the innocence of the accused. Forty witnesses 
were examined on the trial. 





Gen. George W. Jones has been elected as the 
delegate in congress from the territory of Wiscon- 
sin by a large majority. The vote stood—for 
Jones 8,522—Meeker 669. 


Reduction of duties. We are assured, says the 
New York Star, that a numerous and respectable 
petition will immediately be sent to Washington, 
after the meeting of congress, to reduce the duties 
on coal, cheese and butter; these are articles which 
the poor ought to receive at much lower rates.— 
| Also to reduce, or wholly take off, the duties on 
_fo-eign wines and distilled spirits. In our notice 
\the other day, we stated that 1,200,000 bushels of 
grain are yearly distilled in this city and environs, 
but it appears that 2,000,000 is the correct quanti- 
ity. To take the duty off of foreign spirits will give 
us plenty of bread, and no more intemperate men 
| than at the present. 
| Valuable cargo. The bark Fanny, which clear. 
ed at New Orleans on the 11th ult. for Havre, had 
‘on board 2,263 bales of cotton, weighing 912,922 
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ned at $159,597. 


| The Cincinnati Repnblican states that the hon. 
G. L. Kinnard, of Indiana, who was so badly scald- 
}ed by the recent distressing accident on board the 
| steamboat Flora, is in a fair way of recovery. 

Destructive fire. On Saturday morning last, a 
destructive fire broke out in Johnstown, Montgome- 
ry co. N. Y. which destroyed a large number of 
buildings and their contents, covering a loss esti- 
mated at $30,000. Among the buildings destroyed 
was the Episcopal church, with its fine bell and the 
old organ, presented to the church by sir Williaia 
Johnson before the revolution. 





Vermont. The legislature of Vermont adjourned 
a few days since, after passing one hundred and six- 
ity acts. Among them is oue requiring the stat> 
treasurer to receive its share of the surplus revenue, 
whenever paid by the United States, and deliver it 
over to trustees to be appointed by the several towns 
| for that purpose, in proportion to the population of 


The first | the several towns in 1830, to be loaned to the citi- 


zens at six per cent. the principal to remain the 
|property of the several towns, uniess called for by 
the United States; the interest to be appropriated 
to the support of common schools; distribution to 
be equalised after 1840, according to the then pepu- 
| lation of the towns. ; 


Wisconsin territory. The territorial legislature 
of Wisconsin, assembled, for the first time, by pro- 
clamation from governor Dodge, at Belmont, Iowa 
county, on the 25th uitimo. On the following day, 
the governor issued his message, an extraet from 
which appears in the Chicago American. He re- 
commends the legislature to immediately organize 
the several courts necessary for the administration 
of justice;—also, that the legislature memorialize 
congress to grant the right of pre-emption to actual 
settlers; to make appropriations for internal im- 
provements; to cause harbors to be surveyed and 
constructed; and light-houses to be built; to orga- 
nize and arm the militia, &e. 


A bank failure. In consequence of the recent 
failure of the president of the Nahant bank, at Lynn, 
Massachusetts, there was arun on the institution 
last week, for specie, and the result of which was, 
as we are informed by our Boston eorrespondent, 
and also by a gentleman who left that city last Sa- 
turday, that the bank, unable to meet its notes with 
specie, was obliged to stop payment. 

[ Bicknell’s Reporter, Now. 22. 
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